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Effective November 1, 1921 
STANDARD PRICE LIST FOR GIRL SCOUT EQUIPMENT 
(NOTICE: These prices air subject to change without notice) 
No Scout equipment will be sold without a written O. K. from the Captain 
State Sizes Desired for Uniforms, Hats and Belts 
SPECIAL SALE OF MIDDY BLOUSES 
WHITE ; : ; 
NATURAL Especially Suited for Camp—Any Size, $1.25 
A 
UNIFORMS 
Size Price EE MD ich ake ed atin edie Wawiaaseianeunes mena eegeaeien $0.55 
Long Coat Ready Made ..... il ata id oe 36-10 4.00 NT ee were 2.50 
. : 38-42 4.5) Neckerchiets, ail colors, green, purpie, dark ULiuc, aicani, 
Rs NO TN a or euch cae ox cadeaweun te 6.0 pale yellow, cardinal, black, yellow .........ssceseees WwW 
38-42 7.00 - . , ° 
Ciecties Bats eee . os Seace Se 10.18 5°50 Spiral Puttees (Pair) Women’s size .............sceseceee 3.00 
38-42 309 sparal Puttees (Pair) Girl's size ...... ...cccsccscrcseveee 2.00 
Bloomers Ready Made, all sizes ...........+00 10-42 2.25 Canvas Leggings (Pair) 1.00 
Norfolk Suit—official suit khaki, ready made, tent i 1 Lib benemenbieiteneamnianeis 2.75 
ir VON, (ONDE GENER <5c,0c0sccsecene. cos 34-42 70 ten 0. 2 ..... piusresessennrevessenaswecunnsasnasons = 1.59 
Norfolk Suit—heavy officers khaki, sizes...... 34-42 ee re sree as. 4 sein a 
Serge Norfolk Suit—unlined serge, sizes........ 34-42 35.00 Canteen Aluminum. ....-++-scccccccccccceteccccccccceccecceces 295 
ee ee NE staeiccwscdcidetnse axdecdacs +3 Waterproof Canes. Girls’ 7. 
iddy—white, natural ........c.ceseeeee eee eeeeeee ceeeeees 1.29 SS eae eee a -» 10.50 
Captain’s Hat—Official Serge with Insignia .......-.--- F 3.50 Waterproof Coats, Girls’ ( : 0.UU 
Khaki Hat (mew round shape) ........ceeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 1.50 Junior sizes 15-19 ............... 8.00 
BADGES AND INSIGNIA 
Tenderfoot Pin (solid gold) .......cceceeseccceceeeeeeeeees 2.39 “Thanks Badge—Silver Plate .......c.ccccccscecccscccccves 75 
Tenderfoot Pin (gold filled) 75 (s. S&S. Besbrovdered Lapele, Ser QOte co seccccccecccccsscsece .20 
Tenderfoot Pin (with safety clasp) Rae Ss .20 ee Silver Plated (90 per vent attendance - 
wk fi t Pi (Ple BREE EIS eye Se ae ee no Ree 10 one VOAT) acccvccccccscereccsccccccsecerSesecscsscsscsveses . 
a oes _ Ces ete en a ee ‘15 a Badge, Gold Plated (perfect attendance one - 
Ex-Patrol Leader’s Chevron, two angles and one bar First C Sans Gadan Gaubesidered in cok and eranas @2- . 
mounted on khaki, ready to be sewed on sleeve...... .30 Saal Conk os seo ae a 25 
Patrol Leader’s Chevron, two angles mounted on khaki - Second Class badge (embroidered in green silk on khaki) "5 
ready to be sewed on sleeve .......sse-++: aiteeserssenes 25 Proticiency Badges (see handbook for list)*..........-+++ ‘15 
Corporal’s Chevron, one bar, mounted on khaki, ready G. S. Cuff Links, bronze, pair ........ A CER 1.25 
to be sewed on sleeve .......ccccccccccececvevecsscccoses -20 ‘Life Saving Cross (Bronze) .......... -_ Phew St 1.50 
Flower Crests (Name of Troop) ...-....--eseeeeeereceeeeeee AS ‘Life Saving Cross (Silver) ...........+. MORE AS HENS 1.75 
GC. B. Bet BOnds .ccesesscvvcesas Hecate vedkucmedoane wnaween 25 OU ERE TOM siicccecescsccvienedcesencse cacdacsmtpames 25 
*Golden Eaglet BSE ne eee EE ee ee eT “’ = Bronze G. S. Lapels, for Captains only, pair Bt SPR = 50 
Braid—Black, for officers’ sleeves .......---+++++- per yd. p COMI DR. ona ddcncinttcmicseanderecacbtaenseedeecbassvarawe .50 
*Bronze NR il RM oreo pnca ce ccanscenansacssens = ;emmenaet's PO. | scnscucwesenanian<aneueeins a 
*Thanks badge—l0k Gold .........0..eeeeeeeeeee . Committee Pin .......cccccecsccccccesecgocespere < 
*Thanks Badge—Gold Plate 75 ESS Oe eee Fo 28 
*Soid Only on Approval of the Committee on Standards and Awards 
LITERATURE 
Troop Register Loose Leaf, provides complete records Blue Book of Rules (for field notebook) . .25 
EE Gans wracesnnncincewtateseniaiesaconedcteanes 2.00 “Campward Hot!” ....ceeeeeeseeeceeerecteeseeess tee 73 
PiAOmRE TRONS, CBCW oo ois 5 ic cccccccccetss Ree eee ee .03 + sommes ono A agg seeees tee = 
WRT RIDE Sheela, Curis ..200.00-ceesescecsecers U3 sicsnwest roach Bens ‘ 
pore ‘Stood = ately OES ORS EE 03 Sem: — ag Mp ongpes Code Mocket Signal charts, each.. 15 
Attendance Record 2nd Sheets, each........ sci .03 Sir] a 71 : th ~ oo —. 10 
Cash Record Sheets, each .............005- Soa nz Girl Scout Play (by Mrs. B. O. AS 
- Gnt ae ’ zn Lots of 10 or more, each 10 
meer R is t a, h “te CES sin Wiel a cna aa ih i ait ie 5 Health Record Books .cccccccccccccccccccese . 10 
atrol Register, each ........+..+00ee0eeeeee eee eees trees NE I sich c tha laiacicmamiontsptcaidlansieaetadlanirenrhcns 1.00 
First Aid Book ............0--00+2000- tt eeeteeeeeees 50 Training Course for Captains (for field notebook) ........ 15 
Girl Scout Haridbook—Cloth Board Cover 1.00 eee NE IO CIRM, 2s. cd andmace codon tGermacdeeneeianesnd 2 for 5 
Handbook—Flexible Cloth Cover ........+++-.+++- aaa 75 Captain’s Field Notebook (envelope and pack of hemes 
Posters—Illustrating Scout Activities, 5 S.uu SRGED © csc ddcwendcnccdicctoceecendéseencuns evccccace 
SONGS 
RNS” escscs~ 15 EL MN UME” * 6 crhenadcmsdinns Secmecninnaetaenceiacaanaetenit 05 
“America, the JTeauti = .05 
“Oh, Beautiful Country” 05 AE TOE actnccccnsatacéansicnenscdomecamiebene 10 
Girt Goemt BOMBS ccciccvecccsccccccccccscvccessessesees 04 : 
Lots of 10 or more, each -03 ee, Ee I BOD seks etic sictasenncdomescaascesacmedas .25 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Khaki, 36 inches wide, Official Scout Khaki....... Per yd. 35 punene (12 2 email, 8 large) per set ....+..s+e.sseees secees oe Bs 
- cs . a ° e ie ne O7 ets es 43 
Khaki, 28 inches wide, for officers .........++++.+- Per yd. 75 Handkerchief, (embroidered with G. S. emblem in brown) 
Pattern—Coat, Skirt, or Bloomer, all sizes for Scouts. 15 RN. Gc cua Nae tetany oat pada mladacein cued e iaeaaeunes 40 
: iW : : CONG  coccdccnccegeddepavcamietenwasbansssuwtnkenaeheeathene 25 
Patten See Sees ME Bwlt on. ncccerecseessoecens 25 Knitting Bags, Khaki, with stenciied G. S. emblem... ‘50 
Serge, O.D., for Officers, 54 in. wide - .......... a ti “MUN cn con.ccsetectusned aad asaeaeneushtamiancedreomemneuie .20 
Steckitign, Cotton, sises S12 ..ccccccccccccsecccces Per pair .50 Rope, Manila, 4 ft. x % in. for knot practice ............ AS 
ee aN RP Oe are nee 2.00 Lots of 5 or more, each ..........eeeeeeeeeeccneceneceees -10 
Knives No. 1—Black, 4 blades with belt hook and Mess Kits No. 1, 6 parts, Aluminum ... 3.50 
: . Mess Kits No. 1, 6 parts, Tin .......... 2.50 
special ee es ee eR 1.50 Mess Kits No. 2, Tin 1.75 
Knives No. 2—Black, 2 blades with belt hook and First Aid Kit No. 1, complete, Metal Box ae 
special shield  .ncccccccccccccccccccccccecescccccccce eons 1.00 IER. (NAIM | | 5. 5c. ies Das naabinnde sans ooeetneceaewencebaen 1.00 
Mirror—Unbreakable ............ PT gee re eee , 25 Compass, Radiolite Dial 1.50 
ee Oe i I ID nods rasivenssndecsanwsdasasauccckecs 1.50 Stationery in Handy Lap Box, with G. S. Emblem ...... -50 
Bere Oe, i MNO WO IED ce dscccctciavccrcesns 4.00 Scout Axe, with MER occcoccecs yooees we osvevecerececevereves 1.50 
eR ERNST ees 2.00 Rope (Scout guide) 15 ft. long, with ring for belt......... -50 
First Aid Kit—Special Girl Scout 75 Wool Army Blanket 7.50 
PE Gn, SR cic vraskcisetanedunesnseksctereeasmeeusensos -50 ied teeke Kit Paes dian bea = 
For Price List of Flags See Page 35 
Cash must accompany all orders. No charge or C. O. D. orders will be accepted. Enclose postage with your order. 
Girl Scout buttons, patterns and coat lapels are sold only when official khaki is purchased from National Headquarters, 
Girl Scout agents cannot sell ANY of these. 
Mail all Orders to 
om 7 
Girl Scout National Supply Department 
189 LEXINGTON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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MORE PREMIUM OFFERS! 
The American Girl Wants New Readers! 
Help Get Them For Us and 

WE WILL REWARD YOU! 


HE only thing you have to do is to tell your friends about THE AMERICAN GIRL 

and ask them to subscribe at $1.50 a year. A few hours after school and on Saturday 

Will give yo your opportunity to get 5 or 10 Subscriptions. 

Start in on your Scout friends, they are sure to be interested. Then do a good turn for 
Scouting by interesting your other friends in the Girl Scouts, through their magazine! 

When you have enough subscriptions for the prize you want—send along the names 
and addresses carefully written or better still printed with a money order covering the cost 
of the number of subscriptions at $1.50 each. Be sure to state which prize you have earned 
and it will be forwarded to you at once. 


Earn Some of These for Christmas Gifts 






A HANDY MESS KIT in 
Aluminum containing frying 
pan, saucepan, kettle, cup, 
fork and spoon which fold up 
and fit a khaki case with a 
strap to wear over your 





HEAVY WEB HAVER- 





shoulder. SACK, khaki colored, just 

Given for 12 Subscrip- 4 vis pe ee to hang over 

tone, Given for 10 Subscrip. 
tions, 


Take Your Choice of These: 


Girl Scout handkerchief given for 1 subscription 
Unbreakable mirror given for 1 subscription 

In-spool sewing-kit given for 1 subscription 

Girl Scout webb belt given for 2 subscriptions 

Box of Girl Scout Stationery given for 2 subscriptions 

Girl Scout Knife (No. 1) given for 5 subscriptions 

Girl Scout Bronze Cuff Links given for 3 subscriptions 
Handy Flash Light given for 5 subscriptions 

First Aid Kit, complete (metal box), given for 8 subscriptions 


Girl Scout Bugle given for 12 subscriptions 


Floral Park, N. Y. 
es eee Se 189 Lexington Ave., New York City 
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(NE of the things that has made us 
unusually happy this Thanksgiv- 
ing season is the promptness with 
which many localities have sent in 
their returns from Girl Scout. Thrift 
Week. The very first Council to send 
in its allotted quota of $300.00 was 
Norwalk, Conn. Below is given a 
list of the troops who have contrib- 
uted up to the time of the magazine 
going to press: 
Troop No. 1, Wheeling, W. Va.$35.00 
Troop No. 1, Norwich, Conn... 25.00 
Troop No. 1, lonia, Mich.......... 30.00 
Troop No. 1, Gordonsville, Va. 10.00 
Troop No. 1, East Mauch 


ca 7.00 
Golden Rod Troop No. 4, 

TO RE cs cciccsc-censswsses 9.00 
Troop No. 1, Montour Falls, 

a eee tee 13.00 
Pine Cone Troop, Noblesville, 

NS EES ere ee ee 21.00 
Troop No. 1, Orange, Cal......... 24.00 

Troop No. 1, Farmville, ee 


Copyright, 
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Troop No. 2, Spring Valley, 
eee 10.00 


Troop No. 1, Corvalis, Ore....... 11.00 
Troop No. 2, Moosic, Pa........... 20.00 
Troop No. 1, Niantic, Conn....... 11.00 
Troop No. 1, Kingfield, Me...... 5.00 
Troop No. 1, Royersford, Pa.... 18.25 
Troop No. 2, Lincoln, Neb........ 12.00 
Troop No. 1, Clarion, Pa........... 55.00 


Troop No. 1, West Bend, Wis.. 15.00 


Sparkill Troop, Piermont, N.Y. 20.00 
Goldenrod Troop No. 1, Ad- 

I. RIS oo scciinasiansskanccnsuets - 9.00 
Troop No. 1, Santa Fe, N. M.... 40.00 
Troop No. 1, Montgomery, Ala. 16.55 
Troop No. 2, Salt Lake City, 

REID -sntsivisandciieslasiinanivciabeniniosiolvg 23.00 
Troop No. 1, South Orange. 
Troop No. 2, La Crosse, Wis... 5.00 
Troop No. 1, Milton, Conn...... 10.00 
Troop No. 41, Newark, N. J..... 20.00 
[Troop No. 1, Wyckoff, N. J..... 8.00 
Troop No. 1, Punxsutawney, 

FAs. sivernietenniinchintennneninentesincsans SOUND 


HOW CAN GIRL SCOUTS HELP? 

On Armistice Day, November 11th. 
there will open at Washington a 
ereat historical Conference of the 
chief nations of the world, called to- 
eether by President Harding to con- 
sider the limitation of armaments 
and the problems relating to it. On 
the same day will be buried, in the 
National Cemetery at Arlington, the 
Unknown American Soldier brought 
hack from France to be thus honored 
as typifying all the service and sac- 
rifice made by our people during the 
Great War so that justice and right 
shall prevail in the world. 

Great armaments mean heavy ex- 
pense on all citizens—taxes; and ul- 
timately armaments lead to war. We 
would like to do away with the taxes 
and the menace. How can Girl 
Scouts help? Chiefly by learning 
and understanding about the confer- 
ence and its problems, by thinking 
about them and by praying Almighty 
God, each one of us in our own way, 
to give the great statesmen gathered 
there vision to see the things that will 
lead to peace and friendship among 
the nations, strength to stand up and 
battle for those things and honor to 
work for justice for all. 





All Captains or Leaders who had 
the pleasure of meeting Miss Agnes 
Mayuard when she was in America 
will he glad to read the letter given 
below. 

The editor has kindly given me 
permission to thank through this pa- 
per all my Scout friends who have 


10.00se generously given me a Corona 


1921, National Headquarters Girls Scouts, 





typewriter, a thing I have long cov- 
eted. 

It is difficult to express what I feel 
as I had already received so much ia 
return for what I was able to do for 
you. I believe you were told I had 
given my services but my visit to 
America, the best holiday I have ever 
had in my life, was given to me. At 
the same time, I had the opportunity 
of receiving the greatest gift of all: 
real friends, in all parts of the coun- 
try. I am coming back to see you 
again, when I hope to thank those of 
you personally, whom I have not 
time to write, for even with a Co- 
rona it takes a little time to write a 
letter. AGNES MAYNARD. 

GOLDEN EAGLES 

Grace Berkley, Troop 7, Colorade 
Springs, Colo. 

Helene Basquin, Troop 9, Queens, 
mY. 

Janet Reid, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Edna Peckham, Troop 1, Girard, 
Pa. 

Jean Lutz, Troop 1, Girard, Pa. 

Daisy Clow, 
Colo. 

Florence Russell, Troop 27, Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

Mary Beeson, Colorado Springs, 

Martha Reimer, East Orange, N. J. 

Beatrice Mosher, Troop 5, Roch- 


ester, N. Y. 


Colorado Springs, 


LIFE SAVING CROSS 
(Silver) 
Helen Toreen, Troop 3, East Or- 
ange, N. J. 
(Bronze) 
Marion Lane, Troop 13, Paterson, 
N. J. 
Jean McBridge, Troop 13, Pater- 
son, N. J. 
Miriam 


Beach, Fla. 


Lockhart, West * Palm 
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The AMERICAN GIRL 


A COLLEGE GIRL 
By Josephine Daskam Bacon 


LEANOR GRAY walked slow- 
KE ly into the reading-room and 

sat down at the long table 

covered with blue-prints. She 
sat down and took up a book filled 
with “sample copies,” but she did 
not turn the leaves. She looked about 
the room, at the long green tables, 
covered with daily papers, at the 
divans around the walls, at the great 
fireplace, and the scattered groups 
of girls. As she looked her eyes 
filled with tears, and unconsciously 
she lifted her hand and wiped them 
away. 

A pretty little freshman, who never 
looked anywhere but in Eleanor 
Gray’s direction when that hand- 
some and prominent junior was vis- 
ible, stared harder than ever. and 
whispered to her room-mate, “Miss 
Gray’s crying!” 

“Nonsense!” said the room-mate, 
adding abstractedly, “but the line 
A B is equal to the line C D, and 
therefore—\herefore—why, what if 
she is? I suppose she can cry if 
she likes?” 

“Yes,” said the freshman, meekly, 
“of course. But she must feet pretty 
bad to cry here in the reading-room. 
And I never thought that Eleanor 
Gray cried, anyhow. I wish I could 
—I wish I knew her better—” 

“You are absurd,” said the room- 
mate, “and you know it. Anybody 
would think you never looked at any- 
one but Eleanor Gray. I don’t: be- 
lieve she’s crying, either. What should 
she have to cry for? She’s too con- 
ceited to cry—” 

But the look in the freshman’s 
eyes stopped her. “She is conceited,” 
returned the freshman, coldly. “She 
is the most brilliant girl in her class, 
and everyone knows it. She has a 
right to look proud if she likes, and 
if she looks bored most of the time, 
which is what makes the girls angry, 
it is because she can’t help it; if we 
were more interesting she wouldn’t 
look so bored!” 

The room-mate dropped her book 
in her lap, and stared for a moment 
in silence. Then, as the gong struck 
the hour, she shook out her skirts and 
picked up her books. “I should ad- 
vise you, my dear,” she said, sweetly, 
“not to show so much disgust when 


Illustrated By Marjorie Flack 


Teddy Carroll tells us it’s the great- 
est delight of her life to buy violets 
for Lena St. John—you’re getting 
there fast! But you have my sym- 
pathy—for I doubt if you could in- 
terest Her Majesty, you know! 

But it was true, Eleanor Gray was 
crying, and no one could be more 
surprised at the ‘fact than she. 
Through a mist of tears she looked 
at the familiar faces in the blue-print 
book—the Faculty, curiously _ la- 
belled: “Miss Brown, with shawl;” 
“Miss Williams, on steps;” the stu- 
dents, in every conceivable position 
and combination: “J. Reading, 
smile;” “Lucia Cole, banjo;” Cora 
Willis, Lou Hartes, and J. Peterson. 
in hammock;” “the president, with 
cat;” “the president, without cat.” 
She had laughed at them all—now 
she was going to leave them. She 
had never bought blue-prints; she 
had no memorabilia. Now she would 
like some, but it was too late. If 


%s 





% 


she had money to pay her bills, 
she was fortunate, Eleanor thought 
bitterly. 

Someone was practising on the big 
organ in the chapel overhead. The 
queer, wheezing piston on the read- 
ing-room wall heaved up and down 
to the Bach fugue that repeated its 
doleful minors again and again. It 
was warm, warm with the delicious 
drowsy heat of the young spring 
term—the beautiful spring term with 
the long lazy evenings on the back 
campus, under the stars, in the hun- 
dred hammocks. And this would be 
her last spring term! 

Somehow it was harder to go than 
she could have dreamed, last year. 
To go out in good order as a senior, 
with four years behind her, to get 
once more the admiration and pride 
in her that her class always felt 
when she had distinguished herself, 
and then to leave the whole thing 
finished, completed, and start out 


“Oh, don’t go away,” entreated Miss Gray. 


Reprinted from Sisters Vocation by courtesy Charles Scribner’s Sons and the author. 
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prepared for the larger life—that 
would not be so hard. All would 
feel alike, then. But to go as a ju- 
nior, with all the things undone that 
she had meant to do, to leave to 
another editor the college paper that 
she had meant to manage so well, to 
lose the senior dramatics she had 
planned to enjoy so much—oh, it was 
hard! And all for the lack of a few 
pitiful hundred dollars! 


She got up abruptly and left the 
room. As she passed through the 
hall, not looking at the large crowd- 
ed bulletin-boards that lined the 
wall, someone called her name. “Ex- 
cuse me, Miss Gray, but there’s a 
note on the board for you!” 

Eleanor looked up in some sur- 
prise at Clara Williston, a rich un- 
important girl whom she hardly 
knew. “Thank you,” she said, with a 
cool nod, “Ill get it.” 

She opened the half-sheet of note- 
paper and glanced at it, ony half 
reading it, her eyes were so blurred 
with tears: 

“Dear Nell: Of course you remem- 
ber our dance is tomorrow night. I’ve 
got you as good an order as I pos- 
sibly could, and may I have the sec- 
ond extra? As ever, Kate.” 

How she had laughed at the dances 
and said they bored her, once! But 
they seemed the very essence of pleas- 
ure and music and light, now. 

She walked home and changed her 
serge skirt and shirt-waist for a pretty 
light gown. She put on her rings, 
all of them, and went to supper. Al- 
though off the campus, the house 
where she lived was a popular one. 

Never had she talked so brilliantly. 
Story after story, she told the twenty 
girls at the table, till the room rang 
with laughter. She scowled and 
coughed and mimicked the dark pro- 
fessor, she simpered and smiled and 
affected the graces of the light one. 
More than one of her flashes of wit, 
ner deiicious paradoxes, her apt cum- 
parisons, went the rounds of the 
class-room for weeks afterward. 

hen she left the table they crowd- 

ed around her and followed her to 
the gate, wrapping her in that de- 
licious atmosphere of admiring inter- 
est and affectionate appreciation that 
only a crowd of college girls can give 
their idol of the hour. 

“Where are you going, Miss Gray? 
Have you got to go? Won't you 
come down and have an ice with us?” 

Eleanor smiled; the excitement of 
the supper-table flushed her cheeks. 
“Thank you, but I have an engage- 
ment with Miss Leeds,” she said. 

“Oh, how interesting it must be t1 
know the Faculty!” gushed the soph- 
omore with the pretty clothes. “But 
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then, I suppose they’re glad enough 
in your case! I should be so scared, 
I wouldn’t dare to speak to them!” 
leanor smiled. “You silly things,” 
she said, “They’re very like other 
people—sometimes they’re more so!” 
And she left them laughing at the 
gate. 

She could not study, and even the 
elastic engagement with Miss Leeds 
seemed impossible to her. She strolled 
through the gate and went slowly to 
the back campus. Already it was cov- 
ered with light dresses, and the soft 
tinkle of mandolins'came from among 
the trees. Some of the glee club girls 
were singing the “Little Alabama 
Coon,” and near the observatory a 
few energetic seniors were trying to 
organize a universal “Sing.” 

Eleanor felt a sudden longing to be 
with them all, to be close to her class- 
mates, and at the same time she 
dreaded having to talk to them. She 
slipped behind the trees to a vacant 
hammock, and sat slowly swinging to 
and fro. All about her floated frag- 
ments of conversation, and she tried 
idly to guess the speakers from their 
voices: 

“So I said that I'd have him up 
for the Prom, but it seems that Kitty 
had asked him already—horrid, 
wasn’t it? I hate to ask a man—” 

“I'd just read eight pages of Frey- 
tag, and I was as cross as a bear. 
I said, ‘I’m not prepared,’ and I don’t 
care what he thought—” 

“Mary looked perfectly stunning! 
She carries herself so well, too. But 
I don’t see how she does so much. She 
says she never gets to bed till eleven 

“Oh, as for Katharine, she’s too far 
gone for any use; she can’t speak 
of anybody but Eleanor Gray. And I 
don’t believe that Miss Gray knows 
who she is, do you?” 

“Well, goodnight. I must simply 
do a little philosophy, or I shall be 
expelled. Think how embarassing 
that would be?” 

“Goodnight!” and a girl in pale- 
blue dimity, that rustled crisply as 
she walked, left the departing phil- 
osopher and strolled over to Eleanor’s 
hammock stopping when she saw its 
occupant. 

“Oh. don’t go away,” .en'reated 
Miss Gray. “Please come back. I 
was just going. Is this your ham- 
mock?” Then she saw that the girl 
was Clara Williston. 

“Ill come,” said Miss Williston, 
“only on condition that you don’t 
go. Otherwise I go immediately.” 
She waited a moment, and then sat 
beside Eleanor. “I hope I shan’ 
bore you to death?” she said. 

Eleanor did not answer, but pulled 
her skirt aside as Miss Williston sat 





down. It occurred to her that very 
probably Clara Williston would 
spend more money for her commence- 
ment gown than she would need to 
finish her senior year! 

“I want to tell you how much I 
enjoyed your story in the Monthly,” 
said Miss Williston. “I don’t see 
how you can think of such queer ex- 
citing things. Really, I got quite 
worked up over it! I hope, now 
you're editor, you won’t stop writ- 
ing. 

Eleanor never quite knew why it 
was that she didn’t make some con- 
ventional reply, and then go. She 
barely knew Miss Williston, and she 
was a girl who said very little of her 
own affairs to anyone, even the 
people she knew best. But to her 
own surprise, she looked over the 
campus and said easily: “I’m afraid 
I shall do very little writing, editorial 
or otherwise. I shall probably not 
be here next year.” 

“Not be here! Why, Miss Gray. 
what do you mean? Surely you're 
not going to lose the senior year. 
Truly it’s the very best of al!. And 


” 


you. 


Feanor smiled, “I fear you overesti- 
Mate my importance,” she said. 
“I have always pitied the poor alum- 
nae, who had practically carried the 
college with them when they were 
here, and who are really forgotten 
by the next class but one. One doesn’t 
count for much unless one’s on deck 
all the time! And I don’t doubt that 
the senior year is very pleasant, Miss 
Williston. But—” 

“But, Miss Gray, it’s dreadful! Why 
the class—do they know it?” 

“No.” said Eleanor. “I haven't 
told anybody yet. I’m sure that I 
don’t know why I should tell you. 
Don’t think of it. I’m here now, at 
all events. So you like the senior 
year the best? Kate Dickinson al- 
ways said—” 

“I don’t care what she said,” said 
Miss Williston, with a decision that 
annoyed the junior. “I want to talk 
about you. Now, don’t look haughty, 
Miss Gray, please. 1 simply must. 
You mustn’t think me rude, will you. 
Because I don’t mean to. But—is it 
money ?” 

“Yes,” said Eleanor. “it’s money.” 
And then, with a bitter little laugh. 
she folded her hands on her lap and 
looked at Miss Williston. “I suppose 
you can’t understand how five hun- 
dred dollars can be an impossibility, 
can you?” she ¢:ked. 

“But, Miss Gray, you could earn 
it. You could write, you know—” 

“Not at all,” said Eleanor siortly. 
“In the first place, I’m not ready to 

Continued on Page 30 . 
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READ THIS FIRST 

Martha Harding, a senior at Grant 
High, is one of the most popular 
girls at school. But popularity is 
not always fun, as Martha had found 
to her sorrow. Freshmen, such as 
Polly Lewis, can make even the hap- 
piest girl miserable with silly notes, 
candy and adoration. 

The members of the Senior Honor 
Society, the R. D. girls, Martha, 
Margy, Nan, Peggy and Leslie Gar- 
rison, are introduced to a new girl, 
Jacqueline Palmer, by the dean, Miss 
Darrow. Jack learns of Polly’s in- 
fatuation for Martha and volunteers 
t ohelp cure her by having her join 
the Girl Scouts. 

The other girls have never heard 
of Scouting so she takes them to visit 
a troop meeting. They form a troop, 
themselves, soon afterwards, with two 
patrols; the Crocus, made up of the 
senior and junior girls—and the Oak, 
the sophomore and freshmen girls. 

Martha’s uncle allows the girls to 
camp on his grounds and they 
have a beautiful time, especially 
when they discover that there is a 
wonderful place to swim. The very 
first day, Martha has an opportunity 
to use her First Aid training and 
saves the life of a little boy who was 
nearly drowned. Follow the story 
in this issue. 

CHAPTER XIX 
And the next day it rained! 
FTER the excitement of the log 
races and the thrills of what 
Margy called a “real live res- 
cue!” the girls decided that they 
would swim early and late and 
get as much time in the water as 
was possible to have in the five days 
left for camp. But when Mr. and 
Mrs. Welles came over to camp for 
the moonlight sing that same evening 
plans changed. 

“Any of you ever seen a real 
Dutch windmill?” Mr. Welles hap- 
pened to ask in a pause between 
songs. 
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“I have, when we were in Hol- 
land,” said Jacqueline. 
“I mean in this country,” said Mr. 


Welles. 


“There are none, are they?” ask- 
ed Martha, who, knowing her uncle’s 
liking for teasing was on the look- 
out for a joke on herself. 

“To be sure, there are plenty,” 
said Mr. Welles, “and this is no joke. 
There is a very good one in fair 
state of preservation about four or 
five miles northeast of here. Wish 
I had a machine that would hold you 
all and we’d run over and see it to- 
morrow.” 

“How far did you say it was?” 
asked Miss Shaw. 

“Something like four or five 
miles,” replied Mr. Welles, “a cut 
through the woods makes it not 
more than four I fancy.” 

“Then couldn’t we walk there?” 
asked Peggy. “You know, Miss 
Shaw, we were to take one long hike, 
if possible.” 

“That’s just what I was _think- 
ing,” said Miss Shaw. “It would be 
jolly fun to hike four miles, have 
our lunch and hike back again, 
wouldn’t it, girls?” 

“And get some pictures of a truly 
windmill in addition,” added Nan, 
“wouldn’t that be a help to my col- 
lection?” 

“Of course you can do it,” said 
Mrs. Welles, “we should have known 
you'd want to take a hike. And if 
you go through the woods, you'll 
find some more painter’s brush. It’s 
always a bit later in the marsh 
woods there and I know you couldn’t 
get enough specimens yesterday for 
all your books.” 

“Then let’s plan to go about ten,” 
said Miss Shaw. “Reach there by 
noon at the latest even if we stop 
enroute. Luncheon, pictures and the 
journey home ought to bring us here 
by four.” 

“But, Miss Shaw,” 


Margy, “our swimming! 
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windmill, but ® 


my own little 
log—I hear it caw-l- 
ling me!” and Mar- 
gy rolled her eyes in 
mock tragedy that 
made the girls dou- 
ble up with laugh- 
ter. 

“You shall have your 
little log,” laughed Miss 
Shaw, “I fancy a swim at 
four, after a long tramp, 
would be just about the “ 
very nicest thing any person could 
offer me.” 

“Then if we're going to pack 
lunch and get off early in the morn- 
ing,” suggested Miss Gilbert, “we 
oughtn’t sing much longer now.” 

“No, Lieutenant,” agreed Margy, 
“yours truly will hit the hay shortly 

-if that is the proper military term 
fer what you want us to do?” 

So after a final singing of the 
ever popular “K-Katy” and “Good 
Night, Ladies,” the moonlight sing 
broke up and camp settled down to 
sleep. 

Next morning was clear and beau- 
tiful. The few stray white clouds 
looked promising a bit of occasional 
shade and preparations for the hike 
were set under way. 

Each girl was given two meat 
sandwiches, two salad sanwiches and 
two sweet sandwiches. 

“Those are for building, for min- 
erals and for energy, respectively” 
said Polly, who was studying diet- 
etics and didn’t mind airing her 
knowledge to any who would listen. 
“And then you each get a bar of 
chocolate—that’s good muscle food 
when you walk and an orange cut in 
quarters. You can suck those if you 
get thirsty before an accredited well 
is reached.” 

“Heavens! How much you do 
know!” exclaimed Margy, in mock 
admiration. 


“Well,” said Phil, cruelly, “she 


I love a tells all she knows so you can al- 
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ways be sure there is no reserve sup- 
ply.” 

“Is that so,” retorted Polly, “well, 
just for that, P’ll add that we can 
each take some raisins because they 
contain concentrated nourishment. 
Now see, I knew that, too.” 

“Yes,” laughed Phil, “but to con- 
tinue—?” 

“Well—er,” stammered Polly, “lI 
guess that is about all we studied 
this morning.” 

“Never you mind, Polly,’ com- 
forted Martha, “you Know a lot more 
than most of us do, so don’t worry. 
Who’s to pack the lunches?” 

“Each girl has to do her own,” 
announced Polly. “We have the 
stuff out here on the table ready for 
you. There's paraflin paper and 
napxins there, and here are the 
three sorts of sandwiches all in 
piles ready for packing. Don't take 
more than two of each—that’s plen- 
ty when the sandwiches are so big 
and we counted noses and made just 
enough.” 

“I wish the girls would come and 
get their stuff,” said Phil, “so we 
could clear up before flies discover 
the eats.” 

“Betty,” suggested Polly, 
your bugle and sound the call for 
mess, there’s a dear! That'll bring 
"em.” 

And it certainly did—in short or- 
der. 

Promptly at ten the scouts, with 
lunches, cameras or botany cases 
ioaded on their shoulders formed 
in line and started the hike. Out into 
the road, east to the village, north 
across a meadow to a pretty woods 
and, with a short rest at the end of 
the second mile, on to the old Dutch 
settlement. 

Sure enough, there was a_ wind- 
mill! A quaint, squatty mill, gray 
with age and paintlessness, turning 
gently to and fro in the summer 
breeze. Nan took a half dozen pic- 
tures and was just about to hunt 
some deep shade for refilling her 
camera when out from the house, it- 
self quaint and weatherbeaten, there 
stepped a small girl, almost hidden 
in a Dutch bonnet. 

Down the walk toward the mill 
she went and from a sweep, took a 
bucket which she filled with water 
before returning to the house. 

“Girls!” exclaimed Martha, 
breathlessly, “did you see?” 

“Are they real or are we dream- 
ing?” demanded Pegev. 

“They're real!” replied Phil, as 
a gentle, “clump clump, clump” 
told the girls that the little lady they 
looked at wore wooden shoes! 

“Will somebody please tell me 


get 
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that I’m within twenty-five miles of 
Chicago?” demanded Peggy. 

“Yes, dearie, you are that,” said 
Margy, “also somebody will add 
the old, old phrase, ‘will wonders 
never cease’ ?” 

“Wait till I get her picture!” ex- 
claimed Nan, frantically turned at 
the film she had just inserted. 

“Pll give her some chocolate,” 
volunteered Margy, generously, “and 
give you time.” She stepped up to 
the little lady, so hidden by the big 
bonnet that her face was not visible. 

“Won't you take a piece of candy, 
my dear?” asked Margy. kindly. — 

The bonnet slipped back and a 
sunny face and a pair of honest eyes 
looked up at Margy most gratefully 
-~and Nan got her picture. , 

Miss Shaw went up to the house 





fcr water, according to Mr. Welles” 
arrangement by ’phone, and the girls 
made temporary camp in the woods 
across the road. 

Never did sandwiches taste so 
good and shade seem so grateful, for 
though the walk of four miles was a 
mere nothing for the girls in train- 
ing for it, these girls had not walked 
that far off city streets—maybe 
never before in their lives. 

After lunch the little Dutch girl's 
mother invited the girls to come and 
see the house—the big old-fashioned 
fireplace, which she still used every 
day, the curious wooden cradle with 
a hood of wooden slab-like pieces 
fitted together into a solid top de- 
signed to keep out a draft and the 
great brass kettles that took time and 
energy each day to keep ir shining 
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A quaint, squatty mill, gray with age—turning gently to and fro in the breeze. 














condition. Also the row of shoes, 
best shoes, which the family boasted. 

The girls would have stayed all 
day, looking and admiring these un- 
expected treasures but a_ glance 
through the window made Miss Shaw 
realize that the sunshine of the 
morning was gone and that if they 
wanted to get home before a June 
rainstorm, they would have to hurry. 

“Lucky I took my pictures first 
thing,” said Nan, thankfully, as, bid- 
ding their kind hostess goodbye, they 
struck out on the road for home. 

“You're right,” agreed Peggy, 
“also, it’s lucky our lunch is eaten 
for something tells me we're going 
to get wet.” 

“Double quick time across the 
meadow!” ordered Miss Shaw, and 
that order was followed in a minute 
by another, “Break ranks and run 
for shelter!” as the big rain drops 
began to patter down. 

Laughing and breathless they 
reached the shelter of the woods, out 
of sight of the old Dutch house and 
half a mile along the journey toward 
eamp. 

ere they stood under heavy fo- 

liage, for a few minutes while the 
rain poured down in torrents. Soon 
it came through the trees, driving 
branches aside and soaking the scouts 
to the skin. 

“Girls!” exclaimed Miss Shaw, 
“no use standing here and getting 
chilled. We're wet anyway; let's 
walk on home and keep warm by ex- 
ercise. Water won’t hurt us if we 


are warm.” 
“Who’s afraid of water?” asked 
Margy. 
And the scouts answered back, 


“not a Scout!” 

Forming in single file the girls 
started back toward camp, singing 
and talking as they marched. 

By the time the village, a mile 
from home was reached, everyone 
was warm, steaming warm and gay 
as could be. Singing while march- 
ing is great sport—who cares for 
mud, even if it is on shoes and skirts, 
if she’s having a good time? 

“I know we do look charming.” 

laughed Martha, as she spied a face 
in a window and saw the woman who 
looked at them call to others who 
came also to see the passing sight. 
“Town side show! Nan, it’s a pity 
you can’t take a picture of us.” 
' “Don’t say picture to me!” retort- 
ed Nan. “I’ve got my camera in a 
rubber case, lucky dog that I am to 
have had it along, but if that camera 
feels like I do, it’s swimming around 
inside the case. Were you ever so 
wet?” 

“Never!” said Polly, peacefully. 
“Water before me, water behind me, 
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water, water everywhere—isn't there 
some poetry like that?” 

“Oh, girls!” exclaimed Jack, “let's 
make up a song about us and sing 
it as we walk through Main Street. 
While we're shocking ’em, let’s do a 
good job!” 

“Seems to me you are,” laughed 
Miss Gilbert. 

“How do you make up poetry?” 
asked Betty. 

“Start singing some tune we all 
know,” suggested Peggy, “and then 
make up words as we go along.” 

“Try ‘John Brown’s Body’,” said 
Martha, “now everybody sing Tum- 
te-tum—till we get some words. 

“We are sixteen drowned Scouts 

at march 

Don’t ever ask us how we got to be 
this way! 

With a water spout out here and a 
brooklet there 

And a gulf and a sea in air.” 

“How does that come out, girls?” 

“Fine and dandy!” exclaimed 
Margy, “it almost fits the tune! Now 
let’s do it again and then you make 
a chorus, Martie, when we come to 
it.” 

So the verse was sung in unison 
and what it lacked in meter it gain- 
ed in enthusiasm so nobody missed 
anything serious. When the chorus 
was reached Martha sang: 

“Cheers oh cheer, girls, for the wa- 


ter! 

Cheer, cheer, oh, cheer, girls, for 
the water, 

Cheer, oh cheer, girls, for the wa- 
ter, 


We'll never get home dry!” 

“That last sentiment is a safe bet.” 
said Margy heartily as an extra gust 
of rain splashed on her hat and 
streamed off down her shoes. 

“Here’s Main Street. Now every- 
body sing,” shouted Peggy. And if 
ever a funny sight was seen in that 
village, it was when eighteen drip- 
ping feminine figures marched sing- 
ing through the streets of the town 
dripping, soaked and—happy! 

CHAPTER XX 
An Unexpected Tea Party 

F the last mile between the village 

and the camp seemed a little tire- 
some and heavy no one said a word 
about it. But it could be noticed 
that when the marching girls came 
in sight of camp, home seemed to 
look good to every dripping girl. 

“What's the matter with camp?” 
shouted Phil from her place near the 
front of the line. 

“It’s all right—if it’s dry!” re- 
sponded Nan. 

“Tmagine anything on earth being 
dry, !” exclaimed Margy, 





to-day! 
scornfully. “Why I wouldn’t feel 
natural dry. I’ve returned to my 
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native state—weren’t we all fishes or 
something—once?” 
“Don’t mix biology and camping, 

sweetheart,” warned Peggy. 

call from Mh. Welles’ house, 

which the girls were now passing, 
turned the attention of all in that 
direction. 


“Come in this way,” called Mr. 
Welles, from a safe and dry post on 
the porch. 

“Oh, you haven’t an idea how wet 
we are!” exclaimed Miss Shaw. “You 
won't want us even on your walks.” 

“Much you know about it!” laugh- 
ed Mrs. Welles hospitably, “when 
I've been standing here an hour 
watching for you. Those poor girls 
will catch their death of cold—” 

“Oh, it’s warm rain,” said Miss 
Shaw, comfortably. 

“And we're going in swimming in 
a minute to take off the dust,” said 
Martha. 

“You're going to do no such 
thing,” replied Mrs. Welles, firmly. 
“You're coming right in to my house 
and get dry!” 

“But, Aunt Nell,” cried Martha. 
“see how we look! We'd ruin your 
rugs and floors and anyway, the last 
thing mother made me promise was 
that we were not to bother you a bit.” 

“Who said you were bothering?” 
demanded Mrs. Welles. “You let 
me manage this. All go around to 
the west side of the house and go 
into the basement entrance. Martha 
you know where that old shower we 
used to use is? Well, strip off those ” 
wet clothes, everyone of you and 
tuke a shower. Some of you can go 
over to camp and get dry things 
while others start at the showering. 
Then leave the wet things hanging 
there to dry and come up the inside 
stairs and visit me. Now hurry!” 

That program sounded so good to 
the wet, tired trampers that Miss 
Shaw and Martha hadn’t the heart to 
ebject. So the party dripped around 
to the basement entrance and went 
inside. There, on the cement floor. 
wet clothes could be left without 
damage. 

Marty, Jack, Polly and Betty, went 
over to the tents to get dry clothes 
for the crowd and Martha took 
charge of the showers because she 
knew the “lay of the land” in the 
basement. 

Inside of an hour all eighteen 
campers were showered, dried, dress- 
ed and more or less primped up as 
to hair and general tidiness. So 
they went upstairs to the big living 
room, not forgetting to hang up all 
the wet clothes on long lines stretch- 
ed in the drying room of the big 


hasement. 
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“Oh, but this does look jolly!” 
c:ied Nan, as she spied the blazing 
fire and the comfortable chairs. “A 
rainy day is fun out of doors, but 
for real sport, give me a fire and an 
easy chair.” 

“Yes, grandma,” mimicked Margy. 
“It certainly must be acceptable to 
your enfeebled condition. For my 
part, I'd rather dance.” 

“Listen to the child,” groaned 
Peggy, “can’t you let us sit down a 
minute?” 

“Yes, she can and she’s going to,” 
announced Mrs. Welles, “you may 
dance later, up on the third floor, if 
you like. But now you're all going 
to have tea with me.” And she swung 
open the French doors of the dining 
room and pulled in a loaded tea cart. 

here was tea for everyone and 

sandwiches and cakes and cookies 
and nuts and candies. 

“I just.don’t see why you are so 
good to us!” exclaimed Polly rap- 
turously. “I love our camp cooking, 
but oh, dear! Did you ever taste 
anything as good as this junk?” 

“Never!” agreed Peggy, “and 
don’t worry, Polly, none of us will 
ever tell your mother that you called 
Mrs. Welles’ lovely tea things junk 
—will we, girls?” 

“I’m crazy about your jam,” 
said Phyllis, who seemed to have a 
feeling that a change of subject 
might not be a bad idea, “I never 
ate such lovely jam—isn’t it rasp- 
berry?” 

“Wild raspberry,” corrected Mrs. 
Welles. “I think the flavor is a lit- 
tle different from the cultivated ber- 
ry though I may just imagine it. 
The woods around here are full of 
berries. I noticed yesterday that 
they’re about ready for picking—the 
season seems a bit early this year.” 

“You mean berries for making this 
marvelous jam grow wild here, so 
near Chicago?” asked Jacqueline, in 
surprise. 

“Surely,” laughed Mrs. Welles. 
“we're not so citified as you seem to 
think!” 

“Oh, wouldn’t you love to get lost 
in the woods and have nothing to 
eat and find berries and all,” sighed 
Polly. 

“Well, for my part,” admitted 
Peggy, “I could stand being lost all 
right, but I’d rather find a lovely 
lady who offered me jam sandwiches 
and tea than all your old berries / 
would!” 

“Girls!” exclaimed Martha, sud- 
denly, “why don’t we make some 
jam tomorrow? That is,” she added 
thoughtfully, “if there are enough 
berries for us to have some too.” 
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“That’s a brilliant idea,” said Mrs. 
Welles, “there are plenty of berries 
and jam would be delicious for your 
meals.” 

“But we ought to buy them from 
you—they’re from your land,” said 


Phyllis. 
“Fiddlesticks!” laughed Mrs. 
Welles. 


“T’ll tell you what we might do,” 
suggested Jack. “We could pick on 
shares. Mrs. Welles wants some 
for jam, so we could do the picking 
and get some berries for pay.” 

“Such a head for business,” said 
Mr. Welles who had come in a short 
time before. “If I don’t watch out 
you'll be getting my place, on shares 
or something.” 

“Why bother to get it when we al- 
ready have it,” laughed Peggy. 
“Seems to me we have everything we 
want out here, why pay taxes?” 

“Another good business head,” 
said Mr. Welles. “You ought to go 
into the jam business to work off 
energy.” 

“Oh, 
“let’s!”’ 

“Let’s what?” asked Margy, who 
hadn’t been listening very carefully. 
“Never do what Phil says till you’re 
sure what it is—that’s my motto.” 

“Then you needn’t, Miss ’Fraidy,” 
retorted Phil, “but the rest of us will 
--we’re going into the jam business, 
girls,” she announced to the whole 
room full of girls. 

“Who makes the jam?” 
Nan. 

“Who sells it?” asked Polly. 

“Who buys it—that’s what | want 
to know?” asked Martha. 

“We make the jam,” said Phil, 
who, once she got an idea, could al- 
ways work out a plan in record time, 
“we sell the jam and who ever is 
lucky buys it. You know we wanted 
money to start some hospital work 
in the home for crippled children 
this fall,” she added seriously. 
“Well, here’s our chance. We can 
buy sugar and glasses and pick ber- 
ries in the woods and then when we 
go home we can have a jam sale and 
make some money.” 

“Over by the traction line,” vol- 
unteered Mrs. Welles, “there are a 
lot of wild strawberries, too. They 
make a marvelous iam.” 

“Other good ideas, come right 
along,” said Phil, as she waved her 
hand. 

“T really think that is an idea,” 
said Miss Shaw. thoughtfully. 

“Now Miss Shaw,” laughed Mar- 
cy, “you never came in on such a 
freight train before.” 

“Not a freight train now,” replied 
Miss Shaw, nothing daunted, “mere- 
ly the observation platform of your 


exclaimed Phil, 


girls,” 


asked 


own express. I had to see all sides 
of the question before I was sure. I 
believe we can do it.” 

“Then, let’s appoint committees,” 
suggested Martha. “Some -will have 
to go to the village for glasses and 
sugar. Some will have to study up 
how to make jam—won’t you tell us 
how you did yours, Aunt Nell? And 
some will have to have charge of the 
picking—though we'll all want to 
help with that jolly job.” 

“My part is easily done,” said 
Mrs. Welles, “I can tell you now. 
Wash and measure the berries. Take 
equal parts of berries and sugar. 
Toss berries in sugar till mixed, set 
over a slow fire till juice draws, then 
boil briskly for exactly eight min- 
utes and pour into glasses. Of course, 
you have to cook small amount of 
berries, not more than three cupsful 
al a time to get fine results. See how 
easy it is?” 

“Sounds awfully easy,” agreed 
Phyllis “and we ought to be able to 
do it on our camp stove.” 

“I’m sure you can,” said Mrs. 
Welles, “and you city girls who 
haven’t done canning such as most 
farm girls your age have done, ought 
to have experience just like this. I'l] 
hang around when you do the first 
let and you can ask questions if you 
like.” ; 

“Oh, will you?” said Phil, happi- 
ly, “then I know we can do it.” 

“Pll go to the village tomorrow,” 
volunteered Nan, “because I know 
I’m going to run out of films and 
stamps anyway, who'll go along?” 

“Better make it about four girls,” 
advised Miss Shaw, “for glasses and 
sugar weigh something and you will 
want company to share the load.” 
Mrs. Welles handed out pencil and 

paper and committees were made 
and a list of supplies written down. 

“Sugar—hadn’t we better _ start 
with ten pounds or maybe fifteen?” 
asked Phil. 

“Let’s make it fifteen,” said Peg- 
gy, ambitiously. 

“And glasses,” continued Martha. 
“that’s all we need, isn’t it?” 

“Paraffin to melt over the jam, you . 
know,” Phil reminded her. “Of 
course, seeing it’s for selling, we'd 
better get tin covers, but even so, a 
thin coating of paraffin would be 
worth while, wouldn’t it, Mrs. 
Welles?” she asked. 

“By all means, yes,” Mrs. Welles 
assured her. “and that will be all 
you need. Now, girls, this is all very 
interesting but you know I didn’t ask 
vou here for. a business meeting. 
This is a tea party. Mr. Welles 
has started the Vic upstairs and if 
you want to dance—” 

“Me for dancing!” exclaimed Mar- 








gy, “have the first with me, Mart? 
"99 


Come on, girls! 


And with a rush, the living room 
was deserted, business forgotten for 
the moment and the girls dashed up 
the broad stairway for more fun. 


CHAPTER XXI 
The Jam Business 


HE next morning there was a 

busy stir and bustle in camp as 
the girls got at the business of the 
day. Nan very early marshalled her 
group off to the village in the hope 
that they would be back in plenty 
of time for the fun of picking berries 
with the crowd. Phil, in conference 
with the head gardener, was making 
a new top to the stove that would 
hetter take care of such particular 
business as the making of jam for 
sale. Mrning chores were done in 
double quick time and before any- 
body had dared to hope for such 
luck, everything was ready and the 
start to the woods was made. Buck- 
eis, small boxes and botany cases 
were to hold the berries and every 
eirl had been warned about needless 
crushing of the tender fruit which 
would waste the precious juices. 

“A short march won’t hurt us,” 
suggested Miss Shaw, as they started 
west, “let’s tramp along the traction 
line and see if the strawberries are 
worth picking. Mr. Welles wasn’t 
sure.” 

For a time, not a single wild 
strawberry was seen then quite sud- 
denly, the girls came upon a big 
patch, the scarlet berries hiding 
modestly under the broad leaves 
nearly concealed them entirely. 

“Oh, the darling!” exclaimed Phil, 
rapturously, “let’s eat some!” 

“If you eat a berry,” said Martha, 
sternly, “you'll get sent back to camp 
and put in the guard house.” 

“Aw. Martie, you couldn’t be so 
cruel hearted,” teased Jack, “when 
you know you're just dying to taste 
one yourself.” 

“Well,” laughed Martha, “that’s 
the first time anybody ever took me 
so seriously! What I really meant 
was, if you eat many berries.” 

“Your apology is accepted, Miss 
Harding,” said Jack, as she ate two 
of the best berries in sight. “Now, 
sitls, don’t over-eat—I beg of you!” 

“How can we with you around to 
eat first?” asked Margy. 

“Have a heart for the trade, girls,” 
suggested Nan, “and pick a few 
while you feast.” 

“Our bark is worse than our bite,” 
said Phil, hastily, “see I have some 
in my box, berries I mean.” she add- 
ed hurriedly, as she saw Margy about 
to interrupt, “not barks.” 
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COMING 
IN DECEMBER! 


Every girl loves a romance 

—Kittie James wanted her 

sister to marry and was de- 

termined to help her out— 

so she planned to—but, you 
Must read 


Kittie’s Sister Josephine 


By Elizabeth Jordan 








“How you relieve my mind,” 
sighed Margy, “I was so worried!” 

“T have a large size picture of you 
worried about anything, Marg, she 
thinks I don’t worry enough.” 

“Somebody shut that child up and 
make her work,” ordered Peggy. “I 
can’t stand the company. Let’s some 
of us go on to the woods, so not to 
get in each other’s way as we pick.” 

That seemed a fine idea, so the 
party divided, some staying to pick 
the wild strawberries and others go- 
ing on into the woods for raspber- 
ries. 

The strawberry patch was very 
soon cleaned out and when it was the 
girls took their berries back to camp. 
only a short walk; emptied them on 
platters and covered them with net- 
ting to keep the flies off. Then they 
joined the raspberry pickers further 
along in the woods. 

By ten o’clock every box and case 
was full and all the visible berries 
were picked. The girls were just 
talking of going back to begin cook- 
ing, when some children from the 
village, armed with buckets, came 
into the woods. 

“Got all the berries?” asked the 
hoy; “I was “fraid we'd be too late.” 

“Sorry,” said Martha, “but we 
picked all we could find.” 

“Where you been?” asked the boy, 
“save us hunting if we know.” 

“Oh,” said Martha, “we been here 
and here and there,” pointed to the 
various clumps where the girls had 
picked the fruit. 

“You haven't picked there, have 
you?” exclaimed the biggest girl, as 
she pointed with dismay to the big- 
gest clump of bushes Martha had in- 
cluded in her gesture. 

“Surely!” replied Martha, “why 
not?” 

“Cause it’s full of chiggers,” re- 
torted the girl briefly, “and every 
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one of you'll get °em—bet you got 
‘em now!” she added in dire proph- 
ecy. 

“Oh, girls!” cried Peggy, in dis- 
may, “do you suppose we have?” 

“Mother just said she knew we 
would get something!” exclaimed 
Nan. 

“And Bob said Chiggers were the 
worst ever,” added Jack, dolefully, 
“he knows because he’s had ’em.” 

“Well, what do we care about a 
few chiggers?” questioned Betty. 

“Wait till morning and you’ll find 
out whether you care?” prophesied 
Nan. 

“Oh, wait,” exclaimed Martha, 
suddenly, “I’ve read something—” 

“So have I,” retorted Margy, 
“many times, but it never takes.” 

“But I’ve read what to do for 
chiggers,” insisted Martha, “and I 
know what it is! You take a bath 
in tar soap and change your clothes.” 

“Press the button for my maid, 
Peggy,” said Margy, languidly, “and 
tell her to draw my bath.” 

“Wouldn’t the lake do as well,” 
suggested Jack, wickedly, “it’s near- 
er. 
“Let’s dash home,” said Martha, 
who had been thinking hard about 
her idea “and rig up some scheme 
for taking tar soap showers. We 
ovght to be smart enough to think 
up a scheme.” 

“Yes, we ought to be,” agreed 
Phil, “but are we?” 

“I have tar soap in the First Aid 
kit, if that is any comfort,” said 
Miss Gilbert. 

“Now, then, if we had a rubber 
hose-—” mused Martha. “Girls! I 
have an idea! We'll get a hose from 
the gardener and we'll use our tent 
flaps for curtains. Then we'll take 
turns holding the hose and holding 
the curtains and taking the showers. 
Not a person in this camp’s going to 
have chigger bites—you’ll see.” 

Her enthusiasm was contagious 
and the girls ran home at top speed 
eager to try the jolly plan. 

n fifteen minutes Martha, with the 

help of Nan and Peggy had rig- 
ged up a shower back of the tent 
flaps connecting the hose with their 
own water supply. Each girl was 
given a piece of soap and ordered to 
soap herself thoroughly. Then in 
turn they stood under the cold show- 
er and washed and scrubbed. 

“That ought to do something,” 
said Phil as she got back into clean 
clothes—no girl was allowed to put 
a single garment she had worn into 
the berry patch. “Now for making 
jam. 


(Continued on page 24) 
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LOVEY’S BURGLAR 


of the 
Natick 


N excited discussion 
A latest sensation at 
College was occupying the 
bunch gathered in Lovey’s 
room just before the evening meal. 
“I’m glad it wasn’t here,” gasped 
Flo. “Think of waking up in the 
middle of the night and ‘hearing some 
one throw stones at your window!” 


“But they don’t know that it wasn’t 
some girl coming back late from a 
dance and trying to wake up one of 
the others to let her in.” Gladys 
Hammon tried to find some explana- 
tion for the excitement. 


“Yes, they do. They know none 
ef the girls were out last night. And 
anyway, I went over there this after- 
noon and right under the window 
are marks of big feet in the mud. It 
was a burglar.” 


“Then he didn’t know anything 
about college girls,” laughed Mar- 
garet, the other one of the Hammon 
twins. “If he expected to get money 
he came to the wrong place. Most 
of us girls just now are broke. Why, 
] know that if a burglar came knock- 
ing at my window for money, I'd 
welcome him in and help him hunt 
for it. Then, perhaps, if he found 
any, he’d divvy it up with me.” 

“Maybe he was going to steal her 
and hold her for ransom.”  Flo’s 
thoughts sometimes tended toward 
the romantic. 


Margaret hooted. “Or maybe he 
was the fairy prince trying to awaken 
the sleeping beauty. No, sir; I'll 
bet it was all a scheme of advertising 
to put Stone House on the map, or 
else—” She checked herself and a 
twinkle appeared in her eyes. 


“Or else what, Twinnie?” Lovey 
inquired. 

“Oh, nothing, I was just thinking 
of something.” 

“What?” chorused the “bunch.” 

“Oh, why—Well, you know how 
actresses do to get notoriety. It may 
have been that kind of a burglar.” 

“That isn’t what you were going 
to say,” Flo told her pointedly. 

Before she could reply, Glen Brig- 
den locked up from the morning pa- 
per that she had been reading. “Say, 
it was a real burglar. Listen: ‘Burg- 
lars entered the home of Prof. Run- 
yon on Dean Street last evening and 


By Willis K. Jones 


Illustrated By Thelma Gooch 


made away with $31 in cash and a 
quantity of silverware. The police 
believe it was part of the same gang 
that entered the house of Dr. Hunt 
the night before.’ ” 

Flo shivered. “That settles it. I’m 
going to ask Miss Hemingway to see 
that the doors of Pomeroy Cottage 
are closed as soon as it gets dark, 
and I’m not going to sleep on the 
roof again no matter how hot it 
gets.” 








Did you ever wake up in 

in the night and hear a 

scream? If so, you'll be able 

to sympathize with the girls 
in this story. 








“I'd like to see the burglar that 
could drive me into my room,” was 
Lovey’s challenge. “I’ve got a gun, 
and if they bother me Ill use it.” 
She reached over and from her study 


tzble drawer took out a tiny revolver. 


At the concerted shriek from the 
rest of the girls, she only laughed. 
“Don’t worry, it isn’t loaded. I’ve 
never shot it in my life, but the burg- 
lar would not know that. It would 
scare him. And I’m going to sleep 
on the roof every night that it’s 
hot.” 


Some time in its history Pomeroy 
Cottage had been a two-story build- 
ing with a flat roof, but as Natick 
College in its expansion had demand- 
ed more dormitory space, an open 
square of rooms had been added to 
the top of it. A court in the middle, 
open to the sky, gave light to the 
inside rooms. The roof of the addi- 
tion was flat and a trapdoor at the 
end of the hall led onto it. It had 
not taken the girls long to discover 
what a splendid place it was for shak- 
ing rugs and drying hair and taking 
sunbaths. But using it after dark, 
since the only guard was a narrow 
ledge around the outside, was dis- 
tinctly frowned upon by the authori- 
ties. During the hot nights of spring, 
however, it had become a favorite 
sleeping place where the girls took 
out mattresses and blankets in search 


of any breeze that mighe be blowing. 

“Yes, indeed,” Lovey repeated, 
“I’m going to sleep up there and woe 
to the burglar that bothers me.” 

Margaret Hammon shook her head 
warningly. “Be careful how you 
take chances, Miss Rachel Dare-devil 
Loveland. Bad burglars just feed 
on tender freshmen.” Then she 
dodged quickly to escape the maga- 
zine that was hurled at her. 

“If your aim with a revolver that 
isn’t loaded is no better th&n that, I 
see where the class will have to draw 
up a set of resolutions after your en- 
counter with your burglar. ‘Re- 
solved: That, since Miss Rachel Love- ° 
land, whose untimely taking off”— 
No, demise is a better word, if I can 
find out how to spell it—‘whose de- 
mise we mourn’—” 

The rest of the girls leaped upon 
her before she could finish, Two of 
them were holding her arms and the 
others were looking for some thing 
with which to gag her and tie her to 
the chair when the dinner gong rang 
to save her. Margaret was left be 
hind as the others raced down the 
three flights of stairs to the dining- 
room. 

It was almost five minutes later 
when she came in and took her place 
at the table. “I’m sorry I was de- 
layed,” she told Miss Hemingway, 
the head of the house, “but a tribe 
of barbarians was trying to massacre 
me just as the gong sounded.” And 
the head of the house being wise in 
the ways of the girls under her care, 
laughed and went on talking of the 
approaching college dramatic pro- 
duction. 


All idea of sleeping on the roof 
was apparently forgotten until bed- 
time. Then several white-robed fig- 
ures staggering under their load of 
bed clothes, climbed up to the trap- 
door to find it fastened by a huge 
padlock. 


“They’re just being mean,” Lovey 
exclaimed. “If Miss Hemingway or 
the other teachers think they can keep 
us off the roof and make us sleep 
in hot, stuffy rooms, they’re fooled, 
that’s all. I’m going to get a ham- 
mer and break that lock if I can’t get 
out any other way.” 

In her search for utensils she went 
first to the room of the Hammon 








twins. But when she told them what 
she proposed doing they were 
shocked. Margaret gave her a lec- 
ture on the crime of damaging col- 
lege property, and Gladys followed 
it up with another on the duties of 
an American citizen to obey laws. 

“Well, give me some keys, then,” 
Lovey temporized as soon as they 
gave her a chance to say anything. 
“Haven’t you some big keys? When 
you first came, didn’t you have a box 
with a big padlock on it?” 

Margaret fumbled in her bureau 
drawer and handed her a key-ring. 
“What kind of a lock is it? Perhaps 
one of these will fit.” 

When they tried them, they soon 
discovered that none of the keys 
would unlock the trapdoor. 

Then Margaret had another idea. 
Throwing open the door that led to 
the court she pointed to the open 
space. “Why not sleep there? If 
it rains, for the joy of picking up 
blankets and running for shelter 
seems the only sport of sleeping on 
the roof, you’ll get just as wet here 
as on the roof.” She squinted at 
the cloudless star-studded sky. “Yes, 
I wouldn’t be surprised if something 
happened before morning.” 

Helen Jordan, another of the 
freshair seekers, grunted, “Hump, if 
you think it will rain before morning 
with a sky like that, you don’t know 
weather. I’m going down to ask Miss 
Hemingway for the key.” 

There was instant objection. “Don’t 
you do it,” Lovey cried. “You know 
we're not supposed to sleep out 
there. She’d never give it to you. If 
we pretend not to notice it she'll for- 
get all about it.” 

“She isn’t here, anyway,” Glen 
told them. “She and Miss Burr went 
out right after dinner.” Miss Burr 
was the other faculty member living 
at Pomeroy Cottage with them. 

“Then I guess we'll have to sleep 
in the court, anyway, and we'll hope 
we can get onto the roof tomorrow. 
I'll talk tomorrow to the girl that 
cleans the halls,” Lovey promised. 

So matters were settled, and after 
mattresses were arranged, and _ the 
girls had rolled into their blankets, 
quiet settled down over Pomeroy Cot- 
tage. 

But it was not to endure for long. 
Less than an hour later a_ wild 
shriek startled into wakefulness al- 
most every girl in the building. None 
knew who had screamed though all 
had the uneasy feeling of being 
aroused by something unexplained. 
Heads appeared at doors all along 
the corridor. Many of the fresh- 
men, remembering the burglar scare 
in the other college dormitory, 
thought of the girls sleeping in the 
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court and ran up to see if they were 
all right. There they found five 
blinking girls sitting on.their mat- 
tresses. 

“What happened?” every newcom- 
er demanded. 

Helen Jordan had screamed. She 
told them that she had been awak- 
ened by something soft that hit her 
face. Then she had been sure that 
she heard footsteps on the roof and 
almost immediately afterward a peb- 
ble or something hard had _ struck 
her. It was then that she had cried 
out. 

“Some of those thieves! Flo was 
sure.” 

Though they all listened intentty, 
they heard no sound from the roof 
above their heads. Once several of 


them thought they detected a stealthy 
repeated. 


footstep, but it was not 
Lovey, drawing her tiny 
revolver from be- 

neath her pil- 

low stood 
wait- 


The girl, with the electric 
forch, flashing it about found 
the revolver— 
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ing. One of the girls had a flashlight 
which she kept turning here and 
there, though it disclosed no bur- 
glar’s head peering down.at them. 

Helen Jordan, however, was a girl 
vf action. “There’s somebody up 
there, and I’m going to see who it is.” 

An outburst of protests greeted her 
words. For a few moments, they dis- 
cussed the matter, whispering lest 
the hypothetical burglar should hear 
their plans. They could think of 
nothing better to do. 

“Help me,”- Helen Jordan com- 
manded. “I can reach the coping 
from the window sill, if somebody 
will boost me.” , 

She climbed on the ledge of Lov- 
ey’s window and reached toward the 
roof. Then she gave a little spring, 
and with the help of Becky Adams, 
her room-mate, pulled herself slowly 

up and crawled over the edge, 

onto the flat roof. 

(Continued on 

page 32) 
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SCRIBES’ CORNER—HOME SCOUT NEWS— 





ESSEX, MASS. 

We, the Scouts of the Clover Leaf 
Troop of Essex, Mass., have made 
what we think is a very clever dis- 
covery regarding the Scout Laws. 

At each one of our meetings we 
take one of the ten Scout laws, dis- 
cuss it fully, and, if possible, each 
Scout relates briefiy some little inci- 
dent wherein the law we are discuss- 
ing has helped someone or made the 
world a bit pleasanter to live in. 

At our last meeting we discussed 
the eighth law which is, “A Girl 
Scout is Cheerful.” We first had a 
eeneral talk on how the law fitted 
into our daily lives and just what 
it meant. Then each Scout related 
her little story about the law ard 
when our captain’s turn came she 
didn’t as usual tell us a little story. 
but instead she showed us a curious 
diagram which is printed below and 
showed us how in the letters of the 
word “Cheerful” ll the other laws 
are represented. We altered the laws 
just a bit to make them fit. Thrifty 
is changed to economical and cour- 
teous to respectful. but otherwise 
you will find the laws all there. 

Here is the interesting diagram: 


Vo. of laws Laws 
10 C—lean in thought, word 
aid deed 
] H onorable 
7 E—ver obedient 
9 E—conomical 
5 Respectful 
| I—riend to all 
0 riend to animals 
3 U—seful 
2 L—oyal 


E.. C. 


PATCHOGLE, N. Y. 

We would like to tell you about 
our Scout troop. There are ninetee : 
of us, between the ages of fourteen 
and seventeen. Our troop flower is 
the sunflower. 

We are working on the Bird and 
Flower badges. Jt is great sport. 
Some are also building bird houses 
for the contest. Several passed an 
examination on First Aid last week. 

We are great for athletics, espe- 
cially basketball. We have two 
teams, the Reds and the Greens. Our 
mascot is a little black kitten, whose 
name is “Sunny.” We named him 
after our troop flower. 

Our greatest pleasure is when 
two or three Scouts pass their Ten- 
derfoot tests and we can_ initiate 
them. 


If anyone would Jike to correspond 
with us we would like to hear from 
them. You may address the letter 
to our captain, Miss Demarre, whose 
address is East Patchogue, N. Y. 

8. &. 





DENVER, COLO. 

Denver is to have a new musical 
institute this coming season, under 
the very able direction of Lillian Bell 
Gray. Miss Gray will have the Girl 
Scout Band under her direction, 
which will consist of 40 pieces. Miss 
Gray will be assisted by Adolph Le 
Beurgeois. Mr. Le Bourgeois is a 
new comer to Denver, coming from 
the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, of 
which he was a member for 15 years: 
he will have charge of the brass. 
The band is now being organized and 
will start rehearsals soon. It is being 
sponsored by Mrs. Burkart who is 
well known in music circles of Den- 
ver, and with her sponsoring the or- 
cunization’s success is already as- 
sured. 


ATASCADERO, CAL. 

Our Troop of 12 Scouts was or- 
eanized on December 28th, 1920. We 
live in a little community of thirty- 
five families, called the Garden 
Farms, which is a part of the Atasca- 
dero Estates. Soon after 
closed we gave a Penny Social to 
raise money to buy our suits. The 
admission was a penny and we sold 
eske, sherbert, candy and lemonade, 
had a stunt tent, a fortune teller and 
2 photography studio. It was very 
successful as we cleared $33. 

We have been on two hikes into 
the beautiful hilly country around 
us. The first was for outdoor cook- 
ing and fire-building and the second 
for tracking practice. 

But for real enjoyment nothing 
compared with our short camping 
trip this summer. After hiking about 
four miles out into the hills we came 
io our camp site—a hill at the bot- 
tom of which was a_ rocky little 
creek. Here we pitched our tent 
(which was used only to store our 
sipplies in as we all slept out on 
the ground with willow branches and 
dry grass for mattresses. In the 
evenings we popped corn and told 
stories and jokes around the fire be- 
fore going to bed out under the stars. 
Such stars! It seemed as if there 
was scarcely a moment when one was 
not shooting across the sky. 

The second dey spent on a 


school 


was 


hike of about five miles to an aban- 
dened chrome mine on the moun- 
tainside. We examined the massive 
machinery, explored the roofless 
buak houses, narrow tunnels, and lit- 
tle ore cars with their long cables 
stretching across the canyon. Most 
of us older ones hiked on to the top 
of the mountain, where, had it not 
been so foggy, we could have seen 
the next valley, city and the Pacific 
Ocean. Returning, we |joined the 
others and ate our lunch by a little 
spring in a grove of cedars and soon 
after returned to camp. Now we are 
anxiously looking forward to next 
summer when we can take a longer 
trip, perhaps to one of the beaches. 

We are all working on the Second 
Class test and hope to pass it, by 
Christmas. We are also planning to 
enter the contest against the Phila- 
delphia Scouts. 


WILLIMANTIC, CONN. 

Saturday evening, September 24th. 
the Girl Scouts of Troop 1 of the 
Congregational Church, Willimantic. 
Conn., had their first supper of the 
season in the Church House. A com- 
mittee of five girls had charge of the 
affair, and about thirty Girl Scouts 
and seven guests were present. A 
delicious, three-course supper was 
served at small tables. The room 
and tables were tastefully decorated 
with wild asters, black-eyed susans 
and ferns. It was in the nature of a 
farewell supper for Miss Ruth Chap- 
pell who has been our much-loved 
Captain for three years. Miss Betty 
Case presented her with a traveling 
set, a gift from the Scouts. A happy 
evening ended with Scout songs and 
cheers. 

C. C., Secretary. 





JERSEY CITY N. J. 

At this time of the year you will 
probably notice on the trees, fences. 
houses and various other places, lit- 
tle white cocoons, which mark the 
crop of worms-for next Spring. By 
removing these cocoons we help 
ereatly the growth of our trees and 
the beauty of the city. These cocoons 
are quite easily removed with a stick 
or broom. This is a civic act of in- 
calculable value. 

Commissioner A. Harry Moore. 
Director of Department of Parks and 
Public Property of Jersey City, N. J.. 
has offered a silver napkin ring for 
the Troop having the largest amount 
to their credit. 
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— AND SCOUTING 


NEWS FROM ABROAD 








The following letter has. been re- 
ceived from Miss Priscilla Ordway, 
Captain of Troop 3, Newton, Mass. 
THE AMERICAN GiRL is sure that all 
scouts will be interested to read it. 
My dear Scouts: 

Some of you, especially officers 
who have been to our dear Officers 
Training Camp in Plymouth, will be 
interested to hear about an officers’ 
training camp in Palestine for Girl 
Guides. 

The camp was in Ramallah a lit- 
tle town about twelve miles out of 
Jerusalem, and was placed in a love- 
ly garden. with trees around the 
tents and an open place for drilling 
in front. This is the first year of 
the camp, for Guiding only began in 
Palestine with the British occupa- 
tion, but already they have about 
twenty young officers training at the 
camp. 

The camp was in charge of Mrs. 
Jenson-Potts, their Commandant, 
who was sent out from English head- 
quarters to help Girl Guides all over 
the Empire. She had just come from 
starting troops in the Malay States. 
Imagine that! I don’t even know 
where the Malay States are, do you? 

1 wish you could have seen the 
girls themselves. They wore dainty 
uniforms of very light gray, and on 
their heads the pretty native head- 
dress of gray silk scarf, bound by 
blue and silver bands. They cer- 
tainly looked cool and comfortable, 
and since it was all washable, it was 
practical, too. 

I had come to their camp just 
about a half hour before their public 
exhibition but even at that busy mo- 
ment they showed fine scout spirit of 
friendliness and shoved me_ the 
whole camp and even served us with 
tea and sandwiches. 


A Girl Guide 
Training School 
in Palestine 
ready for their 
first public 
exhibition 
of signalling 
and marchi 1g. 


The tents were all very attractive, 
each one with its name and emblem 
over -its door. I remember “the 
weather cock,” so named ‘because its 
four occupants represented four na- 
tionalities coming together from the 
four directions: Freach, Syrian, Jew 
and English. The tents all looked 
very homelike as the girls are en- 
couraged to make them attractive, 
rather than military, and they are in- 
spected for neatness but not uniform- 
ity. In this dry land where they 
know it will not rain, pirs are allow- 
ed in the canvas, so most of the tents 
were gay with pictures. 

How do you suppose they show 
their kindness to animals? By hav- 
ing the daintiest of little deer for 
their mascot. When I said I thought 
it would be very easy to love such 
an adorable little creature, one of the 
girls said it would be easier if the 
little creature did not have such an 
appetite for sponge bags! 

When I weat out into the cook tent 
] found they have one difficulty that 
we would find very strange. The 








Jewish girls cannot eat any food that 
has been prepared by a Christian, so 
the entire cooking equipment is dou- 


hle, two storage plants and two 
stoves and the food is kept apart 
from the time that it arrives to the 
time that it is eaten. 

Their woodcraft is quite different 
from ours, too. As you know, our 
fireplaces, hunters, trappers, Indian, 
etc., are all built of lozs for log fires, 
but here there are no logs at all. The 
people in the country burn charcoal, 
or else a low brush, like our Juni- 
per trees. So the woodcraft that the 
cirls were learning was to make a 
liazier, about ten inches_ high, of 
mud and straw, baked until it was 
like brick. I saw a_ splendid one 
that had been made that morning. 

You can imagine how much I 
wanted to stay and see their opening 
exercises, their signalling and march- 
ing, but it was impossible, so I left. 
hoping that all visitors at Girl Scout 
camps will always have as cordial a 
welcome and as friendly greeting as 
1 had from these Palestine Girl 
Guides 








HARTFORD, CONN. 

The Girl Scouts of this city are of- 
fered a course in child nursing, the 
successful completion of which will 
earn them the Child Nurse Merit 
Radge. The Sccuts who take this 
course ave required to go to the 
Union for Home Work and there 
care for children under 2 years old 
an equivalent of .two hours for four 
weeks. They have to perform under 
supervision all the necessary daily 
duties connected with the care of 
children such as feeding, bathing, 
dressing, preparing for bed, arrang- 
ing bed and windows, amusing and 


giving air and exercise. In this way 
they get practical experience with in- 
struction. The Scouts also are taught 
to treat simple ailments and to give 
Virst Aid when a child is coming 
down with a disease. At the comple- 
tion of their training the young nurses 
take an examination including ques- 
tions like the following: What are 
important things to remember in lift- 
ing and handling a child? At what 
age may a child be given solid food 
in safety? 

Any Girl Scout wishing to enroll 
for this work should send word to 
the Scout office immediately. 





We have the names of eleven 
girls from Los Angeles, Calif, 
who are anxious to correspond 
with Scouts from other states. 
Send in your names today and 
write to them. 


Lieutenants, or Brown Owls, 
who wish to correspond with 
English girls of eighteen, nine- 
teen or twenty years of age are 
requested to send their names 
to THE AMERICAN GIRL. 
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A SQUARE PARTY 
The “Square Party” was held on 
Monday evening, Jan. 31, 1921, in 
the girls club-rooms, of the Lenox 
Hill Settlement House, by a Man- 
hattan Girl Scout Troop, No. 138. 
The object was to have everything 
square that could be possibly made 
so. A program was made out and 
followed, and I will now endeavor to 
describe in detail the party. 


% 


. 











Before the arrival of the troops, 
the entertainment committee, which 
consisted of four girls, was kept 
pretty busy, as there were quite a 
few things needed from the stores and 
sandwiches to be made and cut in 
squares. There were many other 
things to be done which, though tri- 
fling, occupy time. Among them 
there were a hundred or more squares 
to be cut from paper and hid under 
every carpet and cushion. in every 
corner, nook and cranny, as 
the party was to open with a square 
hunt. A prize was to be awarded to 
the Scout finding the greatest num- 
ber in a limited length of time. The 
committee entered into the spirit of 
the party with such enthusiasm that 
in a short itme everything was ready. 

At 7:15 the girls began to arrive 
and by 7:30 the entire troop was 
present. Before starting on the 
“Square Hunt” the troop was in- 
formed by the Mistress of Ceremo- 
nies that there was one rule to be 
strictly kept during the evening and 
ihat was—No girl was permitted to 
cross from one side of the room to 
the opposiie side, but was obliged to 
walk in a square until she reached 
her destination. It was also made 
clear that the most frequent trans- 
gressor would be subject to a pen- 
alty—of which I will tell upon reach- 
ing that stage of the party. 

The “Square Hunt” over, the vic- 
tor received her prize—five or six 
blue blotters (square, of course) 
tied together with blue ribbon and 
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the top one adorned with a minia- 
ture calendar, very simple yet very 
pretty and quite appropriate. 

The awarding of the prize was fol- 
lowed by three or four dances, after 
which a game similar to pinning the 
tail on the donkey, was played. A 
large square of white paper was 
pinned on the wall in the center of 
which was a blue square, to pin a 
number in the middle of this square 
was no small task. The girls were 
blindfolded in turn and started off to 
display the faculties of their direc- 
tion bumps. No girl exactly hit the 
mark so the girl coming nearest re- 
ceived the second set of blotters. 

Divide the groups into pairs. 
sending one from each pair to one 
side of the room one one to the oth- 
er. Number the players in the 
lines, beginning to count from the 
same end for both lines. Pass out 
envelopes containing names of famil- 
iar tunes to the even numbeys in one 








All girls like to give parties 
and certainly Girl Scouts are 
no exception. This is prov- 
ed by the number of requests 
we receive at Headquarters 
for entertainment material. 
We have therefore decided 
to give every month in The 
American Girl a number of 
party suggestions. If there is 
any particular kind of party 
you wish help with, write to 
us. On the other hand if you 
have an original idea for an 
entertainment, send it in. We 
will pay $1.00 for any ac- 
count of a party or plan 
for a party considered wor- 


thy of publication. 
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line and to the odd numbers in the 
other line. Those not holding enve- 
lopes are supplied with pencils and 
paper. At a signal, each player 
holding an envelope opens it, learns 
the name of his tune, then runs 
across and tries to whistle it to his 
partner. As the partner 
recognizes the tune he writes it on 
his card, runs and places tne card 
in the hands of his group captain, 
then goes back to his old place in 
the line. The side whose captain first 
holds the complete list of 
wins. 


soon as 


songs, 


The refreshments which were then 
served, consisted of tea, orange mar- 
malade and quince jelly sandwiches, 
followed by layer cake, fudge and 
hard candy, all of which 
square. 


were 


While every one present was en- 
joying themselves, one of the com- 
mittee was keeping a wary eye out 
for “Square Doggers.” 

The refreshments were followed by 
a cleverly acted charade, the word 
being “Chatham Square.” And 
then to the sorrow of all came 9 
o’clock or the closing of the party. 
The girls gathered together and pa- 
tiently waited for the sentence to be 
passed upon the culprit. Her name 
was called. She advanced to the 
center of the room. She was handed 
a slip of paper upon which was writ- 
ten a song to the air of “Smiles,” but 
the words very efficiently changed to 
squares. To sing this was her penalty. 
Perhaps it sounds easy, but I assure 
you, she did not find it so. 

I must not neglect to say that the 
success of this party was due to a 
great extent to the troop captain, who 
made many suggestions, put a fin- 
ishing touch to most of the plans and 
did much to keep the troop interest- 
ed in it. 

Anna KILCULLEN, 
Troop 138, Manhattan. 
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SCOUT COMMUNITY SERVICE 


MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


Troop 3 sent money to the Fresh 
Air and Convalescent Home to keep 
a child there for three weeks longer 
than it would have otherwise been 
possible for him to stay. 

The Montclair Branch of the Nee- 
dlework Guild of America makes the 
garments used by the charitable in- 
stitutions of the town and this year 
the scouts are to make simple gar- 
ments to hand in to the Guild. Troop 
2 of Glen Ridge sewed for the Glen 
Ridge Branch of the Guild all last 
year, making petticoats, baby caps 
and kimonas. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


The fall of each year brings to 
Pittsburgh the Allegheny County 
Teachers’ Institute, a gathering of 
more than two thousand teachers 
from the small town and rural 
schools in this great industrial sec- 
tion. Such a gathering means an in- 
finite amount of clerical work, ush- 
ering, of questions to be answered, 
of errands to be run—and ever since 
the beginning of Girl Scout history 
in this county the Girl Scouts have 
taken upon themselves the duties of 
eeneral utility people at the Insti- 
tute. They establish an Information 
table and are on call all day during 
the five days of sessions for any sort 
of service. 

RICHMOND, VA. 

One of the troops reported con- 
cerning visiting one of the Day Nur- 
series, where they played with the 
children during the afternoons, and 
were of great assistance to those in 
charge. 

We have a Crippled Children’s 
Hospital here which is visited very 
frequently by Scouts. Sometimes 
they play with the children, some- 
times they take them magazines: 
sometimes flowers; and very often do- 
nations are sent by one of the troops. 

There is a close co-operation be- 
tween the Girl Scouts and the Asso- 
ciated Charities here and girls who 
are cared for by the Associated Char- 
ities are made known to the Girl 
Scouts who take them on picnics, or 
do anything of that sort of value to 
the needy girl. 

Another type of Community work 
that was unusual was the help 
of some girls who kept a Health 
Record. The School Nurse where 


they attended school had occasion to 


examine all the children of another 
school, and those Scouts who had 
their Health Badge were asked to as- 
sist in the examination, which should 
be an inspiration to all Scouts work- 
ing on their Health Record. 

One troop of Girl Scouts has done 
a great deal of work at the Home for 
Incurables in this City, and this type 
of work is indeed very commendable, 
as it is difficult for even grown peo- 
ple to help there on account of the 
apparent misery connected with this 
type of institution, but the Troop in 
question has never shown any hesi- 
tancy at all when called upon to do 
anything they can to help. 

Recently at a Community Fair, one 
Scout troop decorated all the booths. 
This troop is in the country, and to do 
any community work means walking 
miles to and from their homes. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Clean-up Campaign. The scouts, 
as troops, reported on yards. alleys 
and neighborhoods that needed at- 
tention. Through the office of the 
Betterment Council the Scouts com- 
peted in a poster contest for “Clean- 
up.” 

Red Cross Nursing Campaign. The 
scouts distributed posters all over the 
city to boost the recruiting. 

Community Chest Campaign. For 
« week the scouts demonstrated all 
phases of their work in the Wurlitzer 
Piano Company window during the 
noon hour and after school. The 
window was arranged to represent a 
camp “Standing Room Only” even, 
was ruled out around the window. 

During Cleveland’s 125th Anniver- 
sary—A pageant was given with the 
scouts taking part. 

Girls’ Camp. The Girl Scouts 
raised the greatest amount of money 
to buy a campsite of 105 acres for 
all girls’ clubs of Cleveland. 


AUSTIN, TEX. 

As soon as we were organized we 
began to look for a plan to fill our 
treasury; we made $20.30 on a rum- 
mage sale and $22.25 by selling 
cream at a band concert. 

We camped at Sand Springs en the 
Colorado River from August 22d to 
August 28th and on August 25th we 
had a party for which parents of 
scouts donated cake, cream, salad 
and sandwiches at camp. 

We had a successful candy sale 
for which rings and pins will be pur- 
chased. 

We are now making picture books 


foy the Children’s Home. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


During the three and a half years 
the Girl Scout organization has been 
in existence in Albany, the girls now 
numbering 400, have given over 
6,000 hours of service to their city. 
This takes no record of the many 
poor families helped, the French 
War Orphans supported, the parties 
and entertainments for the less for- 
tunuate, and the many Good Turns 
to the Churches when the scouts 
cooked and served suppers, delivered 
Christmas baskets, and helped raise 
money for improvements. 

The opportunities for service have 
been many! Stringing of tags for 
Tag Days, with one particularly fine 
record of over 28,000 in one week: 
ushers during a three-day exhibit of 
the Arts and Crafts of the Home- 
lands, at County Fairs, etc., and last 
winter entire charge of the ushering 
of a series of fourteen Junior 
Movies given on Saturday mornings 
for the children of Albany. Their 
attitude of courtesy and efficiency at 
these meetings was so greatly appre- 
ciated that the management gave 
one morning over for a Benefit for 
the Girl Scouts which received the 
enthusiastic support of the city. Dur- 
ing a shortage of nurses at the hos- 
pital, as well as during the influenza 
epidemic the scouts were on duty ar- 
ranging trays, washing dishes and 
rolling bandages. 

Two examples of particular inter- 
est of the exceptional work of indi- 
vidual scouts deserve special men- 
tion. One was the garden of a 16- 
year-old girl. Over 2,000 square feet 
of land managed entirely by her, 
products sold and money invested in 
Liberty Bonds, with the record of 
one of the finest gardens in the 
county! The other the Playground 
work of a 15-year-old scout. After 
a month of volunteer work as a help- 
er, she was made Supervisor, and 
had entire charge of the Playground 
visited by children comparable to 
New York’s Eastsiders. This was so 
successful that she was asked to re- 
turn the following summer and was 
given the responsibility of the organ- 
ization of a new playground in a 
different section of the city, where 
she not only made it so attractive 
that it was one of the most largely 
attended in the city, but raised money 
for numerous improvements and or- 
ganized a Mother’s Club which has 
since become the basis for a Com- 
munity Center in that district. 


ae. * 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
When the Woman's Community 
Council first began to have “three- 
cent milk” served to the school chil- 
dren, the scouts of Bluebell 
were given a steady job in their own 


Troop 


school. Every day, in the morning 
recess, the children of Sumner 
School were lined up, and_ served 


with milk by a squad of four scouts. 
lor over six months, in the late fall, 
winter, and early spring of 1920-21. 
this work (including the washing-up 
afterwards) was carried on by the 
troop with the utmost efficiency. 

The libraries. so much used by 
scouts, have known how to make 
them useful, too. In the summer of 
1920, right through he hottest days. 
scouts took charge of the Wild Flow- 
er Exhibit, gaining useful scout 
knowledge as well as helping. at the 
Central Library building. 

The troop at the George Bancroft 
School has beea depended upon for 
two years to take care of the babies 
belonging to the Mother’s Club. This 
club meets every month in the school 
building just after school hours, and 
while the mothers talk over the prob- 
lems of the school-age children, the 
scouts take the smaller children into 
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Girl Scouts 
visiting a 
Troop 
Grandmother 
in 
Springfield, 


Mass. 


another room, and amuse them while 
their mothers are busy. 

The latest “job” is the destruction 
of the tussock moth. Girls from vari- 
ous troops were asked to help in the 
protection of their 
neighborhood parks. 
and are still collect- 
ing and destroying 
these mineral webs 
that threaten the 
lives of the scouts’ 
friends. the trees. 


SPRINGFIELD. 
MASS. 

Many of the Troops 
have found 
form of 
which extends 
throughout the year. 
Many Troops have 
adopted Troop 
Grandmothers. These old ladies are 
rot objects of charity but are real- 
I< made honorary members of the 
troop many of them live alone 
or in families where there are no 
young people, and all of them would 
be lonely without the weekly visits of 
the scouts with their little surprises 
en birthdays and holidays, their mer- 
ry songs and accounts of the Troop’s 


some 


sery ice 





These children won’t be hungry wher the scouts from Minneapolis get through with them. 





The Girl Scouts in Endicott, N. Y., love to help in the 





Commun 








doings. One Troop, composed entire- 
ly of Jewish girls, adopted several 
Troop Grandmothers, nearly enough 
to go around. They have “adopted” 
the Hebrew Old Ladies’ Home. This 
means that not only are the Grand- 
mothers visited and cheered up but 
the girls report to the matron at 
regular times for such duties as bed 
making, bathing the bed-ridden ones. 
and assisting with the meals. 


ENDICOTT, N. Y. 

The Girl Scouts of Endicott, N. Y.. 
have proven their real worth to the 
community 
months. 


during the summer 


Day Nursery. 


Three scouts, previously schedul- 
ed, assisted each morning during 
July and August at the Play School 
conducted in the foreign section of 
Endicott, under the direction of Hill- 
side Center Library. They not only 
assisted by helping to get the hand- 
work ready for the children, but 
many mornings conducted the small- 
er children in games. 

The number of very small chil- 
dren attending grew proportionately 
with the attendance of the older boys 
and girls. Instead of Play School 
being for children from five to fif- 
teen as announced, they appeared be- 
fore they were able to walk, for Big 
Mary could not come without Baby 
Mike. As one mother wrote to the 
“library teacher.” “If Mary comes 
with Rosie, let her in; if she don’t 
have Rosie, put her out.” 

Other scouts, as a part of their 
community program, took charge of 
the babies and small tots, while their 
mothers attended the Mothers’ meet- 
ings, held twice a month at this Cen- 
ter. 
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Service 











MONTPELIER, IND. 


At the beginning of our summer 
vacation, the scouts agreed to keep 
the city squares cleaned. of rubbish 
and papers. So we adopted as our 
slogan “Help to Beautify Montpel- 
ier.” The merchants co-operated with 
us to a great extent, and were very 
well pleased with our work. We had 
beds made in two of the 

and the merchants have 
flowers in most of the others. We 
got up as soon as it was light on 
Wednesday morning of each week, 
brought rakes and brooms and would 


actually sweep alo.g 


flower 


squares, 


x the edge next 
to the sidewalk and the walks around 





Montpelier, Ind., can boast of spotless town since the Girl 


Scouts began to clean the parks. 


the squares. Many mornings after 
our work was done we would go to a 
erove close by and cook our break- 
fast, in that way combining pleasure 
with work. 


TACOMA, WASH. 

A ball was held in Tacoma _ re- 
cently for the benefit of the Giri 
Scouts at which $500 was raised. Out 
of this a campsite was paid for—the 
Girl Scout film purchased and all the 
Lills were settled. 


HARRISBURG, PA. 

The Girl Scouts co-operated with 
the Forestry Department in regard to 
hunting and destroying moths which 
were ruining the vegetation. This is a 
most valuable service to the city. 
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Children in 
the hospital 
watch eagerly 
for the 
Manhattan, 
N. Y., 


Scouts. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Washington help 
agreeing to 


Girl Scouts of 
the Park Department, 
keep certain sectio 1s clean, during 
the summer months 

The Puglic Health 
the Girl Scouts — physical 
examinations before 
and after camp so as 
to determine of what 
benefit it was to them. 


Department 


fay e 


SAN DIEGO. CAL. 

The “G. S.” insignia 
will stand for the 
“spirit of helpfulness” 
in the minds of many 
people who attended 
the San Diezo County 
Farm Bureau Fair held 
at Balboa Park. San 
Diego, September 21 to 
241. The Girl Scouts of 
San Diego county had 
their headquarters in a 
khaki tent between the 
playgrounds of the P. 
T. A. and the rest- 
room of the Escondido 
Chamber of Commerce. Placards 
posted about the grouxds invited 
tired mothers to leave their babies in 
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care of the P. T. A. and the scouts. 
The “good turn daily” slogan work- 
ed overtime those four days, as the 
2irls were kept busy almost constant- 
ly, under the directors’ supervision, 
watching, wheeling and feeding ba- 


bies with numerous calls for mes- 
senger service, and a heavy amount 
of “information bureau” duty on the 
side. But the work brought its com- 
pensation in the interest which this 
practical demonstration of the aims 
of Scouting seemed to arouse in the 
movement. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
No-Accident Week the 
girl scouts put on a program which 
ended the week’s demonstrations 
The “stunts” were performed on the 
Common, following the noon cere- 
mony. when the death clock ticked 
twice. making a total of six fatal ac- 
cidents for the week, up to that time. 
On the Common had been placed 
an automobile, apparently wrecked, 
and a number of persons were lying 
around in attitudes of seeming life- 
lessness. Under the leadership of 
R. A. Bass, Boston field captain, the 
Girl Scouts atterded the “dead and 
wounded,” and made short work of 
a fire in the car which sent forth 
clouds of smoke. 


During 





It is hard work to put out a fire in an automobile. 


Watc h these girls from Boston, Mass. 
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Girl Scouts 
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PHILADELPHIA GIRL SCOUTS 

To the Tune of Mis-sis-si-p-p-ii 

Phil-adel-ph-i-a-a 

That is a town looks good to me 

It’s all right T’ll say— 

Some people call it quiet 

But to me it seems O. K. 

Phil-adel-ph-i-a-a. 





Girl Scouts spells Girls of P-a-a. 
We'd like very much to serve you— 
Call on us night or day— 
Some folks would think it working 
But to use it’s just like play. 
Girl Scouts of Philadelphia. 

SCOUT OPERETTA! 

We are going to give a real live 
Scout operetta! 

It came about in this way. A 
gentleman who turned out to be the 
assistant director of music in public 
schools called at headquarters and 
told us about an operetta he had wit- 
nessed in Boston last summer, and 
how much he had been attracted by it 
and that it had immediately struck 
him how nice it would be if the Girl 
Scouts in Philadelphia would give it, 
so he came and offered his services to 
instruct and rehearse them and now 
we are anxiously waiting to see who 
will be accepted for the different 
parts. 

We feel sure it is going to be a 
splendid success. It is all about Girl 
Scouts and Boy Scouts and flowers 
and weeds and is dedicated to Mr. 
Burbank. 

We will tell you more about it 
later for we are sure that all the 
other Scouts will want to give this. 
There is a rollicking hiking Scout 
song set to a stirring march tune. 











HOMECOMING OF POLLYANA 
GIRL SCOUTS, TROOP 110 


Where’s my hat? Oh, my, there 
goes the store bell; let’s hurry down 
into headquarters. What a big night 
we're going to have. Is your mother 
coming? Yes, indeed, and my father 
also, even though it’s Mother’s Scout 
Night. 

Such were the remarks of the Girl 
Scouties as they jammed through the 
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annex door the evening of September 
15th, and you can’t blame them for 
being excited, for every blessed stunt 
was to be rendered over again that 
had taken place at camp, August Ist 
to 13th at Spring Mount, Pa. 


Here’s the program: 


ee 5:45 P.M. 
| aes 6:30 P.M. 
Pledge to Fiag.................0+. 6:45 P.M. 


Ten minutes’ business meeting, 
then and disappeared for make-ups. 

Turkish dances, Spanish dance, 
dancing dolls, two sketches, the dress- 
ing gown, which*showed the temper 
of an insane husband smashing his 
poor wife’s hat and exciting the col- 
ored butler and maid, until they fell 
in each other’s arms for sympathy; 
finishing up with peace scene of 
Home, Sweet Home: another sketch 
called “Newspaper Minstrels,” every 
funny found in the papers were 
there. Jiggs, Maggie, Slim Jim, 
Dearie and George, Tom Sawyer, 
Min, Chester Gump, Tomboy Taylor, 
Katrinka with her rolling pin, and 
others. 

The Anti-Fat and Anti-Thin ap- 
peared, after which the Touring Car 
arrived taking the minstrel funnies 
and talent on board to see Phila- 
del phia. 

When the concert ended ice cream 
and cake was served by Pollyannas 
to ahout 200 people. 

Now the fall season is here and 
everyone ready to start in with real 
Scout pep and prove to all they 
meet that it’s the real life for a 
girl to lead; so much fun, and won- 
derful things to learn. 

Captain Margaret Schaller. 


CITIZEN SCOUTS 

Citizen Scouts have taken Social 
Service as the highest aim in Scout 
work and it is the new pinnacle that 
is to be attained by the girls. 

Civics, not only theoretical, but 
the practice of deeds that tend to 
make a city better, is now being 
studied and lived up to by the Citizen 
Scouts of St. Gregory’s R. C. Church. 

First, then is a course in civics, 
for all these Scouts are near or have 
reached voting age. They are taught 
to realize that the first requisite of 
good citizenship is a thorough knowl- 
edge and intelligent use of the ballot. 

Every effort is made to have the 
meetings interesting so as to hold 
the attention of the girls and keep 
up the enthusiasm that 1s always 
evident at first. 

To accomplish this is a definite 
program or procedure has been laid, 





so interposing learning and pleasure 
that neither will become boresome. 
For instance, the opening business 
meeting ends in a party; tke next 
is a civics lecture, then tnere fol- 
lows special lectures or parties in the 
girls’ club room, where they have a 
victrola of their own. 

The practical side of Social Serv- 
ice is taught through the parish it- 
self. The girls are shown how to 
become interested in the families 
around them, to help and advise them, 
thus it is hoped that when trouble 
exists and a social case is in the mak- 
ing, the Citizen Scouts will be first 
appealed to for they will know just 
the remedy to apply or agency to 
which further appeal should be made. 

There are also the hikes and trips 
that make up a part of the interesting 
routine of all Scouting. Instead, 
however, of these walks being aimless 
a definite objective is visited, usually 
some hospital, orphan asylum, or 
other institutions. 

It is the second year that the Citi- 
zen Scouts have existed in this city 
and last year the girls studied home 
nursing. The success of the move- 
ment is evident because this year the 
troop has already showed an in- 
creased enrollment of 30 per cent 
and more are expected at any time. 





TROOP 36 

Troop No. 36 has some good pub- 
lic-spirited members who do not for- 
get the meaning of the Scout slogan. 

All last spring these girls helped 
mothers in the neighborhood by tak- 
ing charge of their babies for a little 
while each day. 

This troop also gave a Health Play 
at the Health Centre in West Phila- 
delphia last winter for the mothers 
attending the clinics. They were 
coached by the nurse in charge of 
the centre. 

The girls are now starting a li- 
brary which is to include reference 
books for Merit Badge work as well 
as some history and fiction. 





Watch for the Philadelphia 
page coming in December — 
News which will be interest- 
ing to you no matter what 
part of the country you live 

will be here. 
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Christmas Gift Suggestions 


Handkerchiefs 
Everyone needs handkerchiefs, and 
no one ever has too many. They are 
easy to make and not too expensive, 
while the only real essential thing is 


te use fine, soft linen. Even one 
nice handkerchief is a welcome gift 
--and think of the different kinds! 

For men: Plain fine, hemstitched 
linen with or without an initial or 
monogram in the corner. Be sure to 
have them. large enough and most 
men like white handkerchiefs best of 
all. 

For Ladies: Nice plain handker- 
chiefs—such as described above— 
are always acceptable, though very 
often, the more elaborate ones are 
fun to make, and, perhaps, more at- 
tractive. 

For instance, use delicate colored 
linen, cut about 10 inches square, 
hem the edges and embroider a tiny 
flower in the corner in contrasting 
shades of floss—or draw threads as 
if you were going to hemstitch it; 
about one inch from the edge—then 
another row about one half inch fur- 
ther in towards the center; instead in- 
sert a colored thread. The easiest 
way to do this is to tie a fine strong 
thread onto one of the threads you 
are to pull out and as one comes out 
the other slides in as smoothly as can 
he and is not apt to break. After- 
wards tie the colored thread to the 
new one and it will come in easily. 
It is really quite a difficult piece of 
work to get the colored floss in with- 
out breaking the original and if you 
do break it, it is very hard on your 
eyes to weave it in properly. Fine 
cross-stitched or solid embroidery 
designs of flowers make a pretty fin- 
ish to these adorable handkerchiefs. 
If you prefer, cross-stitch the edge 
with the same color as the drawn in 
threads or crochet an edge to go 
about it. 

One new feature of this year’s 
handkerchiefs is the use of net (foot- 
iug) around it. This gathered on any 
handkerchief is especially dainty for 
use in a purse or card-case. By the 


way, many people are very fond of 
the small handkerchiefs, say seven or 
eight inches square for this use. 

For Scouts: Why not make khaki 
colored handkerchiefs and embroider 
the trefoil in the corner? If you’d 
rather—order them from National 
Headquarters. 

For Children: Handkerchiefs, the 
size of ladies’, with aimals or birds 
or even children on them in fine 
cross-stitch are very quaint. The 
cross-stitch should be done over the 
finest grade of canvas that comes— 
and one strand of floss used. 

Bags 
» 

Did you ever stop to think of the 
many kinds of bags and how useful 
they might be to your friends? Be- 
low are given a few that you may like 
to give away this year. 

Party: A bag, either lined or not, 
made of light colored silk or white 
linen with colored lining—just big 
enough to carry a fan, powder case, 
button hook and extras. 

Vanity: A tiny bag with just room 
enough for a small mirror and may- 
be a powder puff, made of velvet 
brocade lined with delicate 
color. These are often made out of 
ribbon, drawn up with a cord. 

Opera: Find out the size of the or- 
dinary opera glass and make a tiny 
bag just to fit it with room for a 
handkerchief—besides. It’s a splen- 
did idea to make this of dark colored 
velvet so that it will not soil easily. 

Dancing School: This bag should 
be made large enough to carry your 
slippers and one made of green felt 
with initials embroidered on it in red 
make a charming and useful pres- 
ent. A bag to carry books for school 
use can be made the same way. 


some 





Sewing Bags: There are so many 
ways in which to make these bags 
that it is hard to know how to begin. 
Bags of pretty colored silk crochet, 
lined with colored silk in which lit- 
tle pockets have been made to hold 
needles, thread, buttons, pins, hooks. 
eyes, snappers, wax, emery and thim- 
ble will delight any good needlewo- 
man’s soul. If you do not care to 
go to the expense of fitting up the 
hag, just make it as handy as possi- 
ble and present it—-it can be easily 
filled from the owner’s work table. 

Shoe: A shoe bag for the back of 
a closet door is a very handy thing 
and one made of heavy crash—with 
pockets bound with tape, and hung 
by brass rings is certainly a useful 
gift. 

Laundry: This is perhaps the least 
attractive of the bags to give for a 
gift and yet everyone really needs 
one in their room. They can be 
made of flowered cretonne or chintz 
and should be fairly large. At the 
top should be placed heavy whale 
bone and it is a good plan to have a 
slit in the side of the bag which is 
bound with tape. 


Aprons 


Cooking: Aprons made of pretty 
cretonne which cover you completely 
are most practical. They can be 
ish to these adorable handkerchiefs. 
bound with rack rack braid and 
should come to the hem of the skirt. 
Be sure and make a pocket on the 
side for convenience. 

Sewing: These aprons may also be 
made of cretonne and should have 
ample pockets to carry around mate- 
rials. Sometimes these aprons are 
made so that they draw up and be- 
come a bag in which the work may 
be kept until you are ready to use 
it some other day. 

Chafing Dish: Dainty dimity or 
cross-barred muslin is generally used 
fer this and the apron is made small 
—with frilly lace around it. Colored 
ribbon may be used for strings. 
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BROWNIES 
1. Object. The object of the 


Brownies is to furnish for girls too 
young to be Scouts, an organization 
equally suitable for their age. It is 
not desirable to have the Brownies 
simply younger Girl Scouts with a 
program which is a modification of 
that of the regular Girl Scom. [t is 
for this reason that the ingfish pro- 
gram, which is the result of years 
of experience, has been adopted as a 


basis. Experiments with uniforms, 
games, dances, songs, books, and 


working program will be welcomed, 
and any Local Council which de- 
vises a workable scheme is requested 
to report to National Headquarters. 

2. Program. Until an official pro- 
gram is published by National Head- 
quarters, the English Handbook, 
‘Brownies or Bluebirds, a Handbook 
for Young Girl Guides,” by C. Ar- 
thur Pearson, London, should be 
used. This may be obtained at the 
Girl Scout Headquarters, price twen- 
ty-five cents. The main changes re- 
quired are as follows: 

a. The uniform as given in the 
Blue Book of Rules, V-1. 

b. The Promise: 

1. To Dy My Duty to God and 
My Country, and the Law of 
the Brownie Pack. 

2. To Help Other People Every 
Day, Especially Those at Home. 
(Otherwise the same as on 
page 11 of the British Hand- 
book. ) 

3. Organization. Brownies are or- 
ganized into Packs made up of two or 
more Sixes. A Brownie is from six 
through nine years of age. The lead- 
er of each Six is called a Sixer. 

1. Officers. The officer in charge 
of the Brownie Pack is known as the 
Brown Owl. Her qualifications and 
commission are the same as for those 
of a Captain. She may have Lieu- 
tenants and Second Lieutenants who 
will be known as Pack Leaders. 

5. Registration. Brownie Packs 
are registered annually just as Girl 
Scout troops. Fees are twenty-five 
cents per Brownie; fifty cents per 
officer. 
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CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 


Attention is called by the Educa- 
tional Department to the correspond- 
ence course in Scouting for Girls now 
offered by Columbia’ University for 
captains and other workers. The 
course has been read in manuscript 
by the Educational Secretary and has 
her full approval. It is given by 
Columbia University as one of the 
regular Home Study or correspond- 
ence courses. The instructor is Miss 
Fannie Moulton McLane, also of the 
Department of English of the Univer- 
sity, author of several publications 
of the Boy Scouts of America, and 
for four years captain of Troop 59, 
Manhattan, New York City. She is 
a college woman, A.B. Barnard, ’07, 
A.M. Columbia. “08, with special 
training in science and in education. 

Ultimately three courses will be 
given, covering Tenderfoot, Second 
Class, and First Class reqiurements 
respectively. At present the first 
course is now open for registration, 
and the second is in press. 

Tuition for the course is $18. This 
cost includes the syllabus of nearly 
10Q pages, the text-books, and cor- 
rection and comment by the instruct- 
or on the student’s work for the fif- 
teen lessons of the course. 

This opportunity should be we!- 
comed by the many Girl Scout work- 
ers who cannot attend other captains’ 
courses. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

The jollowing letter has been re- 
ceived jrom a Brooklyn captain which 
we think will be of interest to all cap- 
tains. We will be glad to have sug- 
gestions along this line sent to THE 
AMERICAN GIRL. 

“When we sing ‘Smiles’ from the 
song sheet, we stand at ease during 
the first part, and snap into attention 
at the words “at attention,” holding 
this position until the last line, when 
we all salute at the words ‘my girls, 
the good Girl Scouts.’ Tell the cap- 
tains to try this, with all their lovely 
girls lined up in uniform and see 
what a splendid effect it makes. 

“ ‘On the Trail,’ words by Abbie T. 
Brown, music by Mabel W. Daniels, 
we use most effectively as a march- 
ing song. The girls love to open 
wide the windows and march around 
the gymnasium singing the song. This 
also needs much accent and a quick 
tempo. At the repetition of cho- 
rus, where all voices are in unison, 
we broaden the tempo a trifle. Only 
small copies are on sale at Head- 
quarters, but the entire song with 
piano accompaniment can be ordered 
from Ditson & Co., 8 East 34th St., 
New York City. 





“*Onward,’ by Marion C. Moore- 
land, is sung by our troop at almost 
every public appearance. We sing it 
briskly and well accented tempo met- 
ronome mark quarter not—126.” 

Why not have these songs taught 
at all the camps? To me, they seem 
more appropriate than college songs 
or comic songs, and could be used 
most happily on hikes, too. 

ne Be 
Troop 55 


HOLLIS, N. Y. 
The Red Rose Troop of Hollis 


was organized November, 1920, with 
eight girls. We now have a full 
troop—thirty-two girls. 

The first of December we held a 
cake and candy sale and cleared 
thirty-two dollars. This money was 
used for filling four Christmas bas- 
kets with enough food to last for 
several days, which were given to 
four needy families in this locality. 
Fifteen dollars of the money was 
given toward the Christmas collec- 
tion of a local church for the Hoover 
Fund. 

In February the troop gave a 
Martha Washington tea with a pa- 
triotic entertainment, on which we 
made forty-six’ doilars. Forty-five 
dollars of this given to the 
‘oover Fund in answer to the ap- 
peal made to Girl Scouts through 
headquarters. The entertainment 
was all carried out by the girls 
alone and the tea served by them. 

In answer to the appeal of the 
A. I. C. P. for knitters, the troop 


knit twenty sweaters. 


was 








Is your Scout Troop planning 
a Thanksgiving entertainment? 
lf you haven't already made 
all the arrangements why not 
include THE GIRL SCOUT’S 
THANKSGIVING, by Joseph- 
ine Daskam Bacon. This dia- 
logue was especially written for 
a Scout entertainment. On sale 
at National Headquarters, 4 
cents each. 




















OUR BROWNIE MEET 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


We have 133 little registered 
Brownies here, and you might have 
seen them scampering or marching 
sedately to their own Troop Cover 
where they laid their neatly folded 
wraps, and, then—such racing and 
sliding on that Armory floor! One 
whistle signal brought absolute si- 
lence—not a Brownie stirred until 
“two whistles” sent them scurrying 
to cover, eagerly seeking their own 
little pack. Again they stood silent. 
Three whistles sounded, each little 
pack ring opened, merged into their 
Fairy Ring, and then gradually into 
the Big Fairy Ring, with the totem 
pole in the center. 

After the opening exercises each 
troop took to its cover, and, sitting 
or standing in its fairy ring, darned 
their stockings, tied up neat little 
bundles, tied knots, signalled, played 
ball games. 

Again, three whistles brought 
them to their feet, one fairy ring 
within another, so that they might 
play “Seven Jumps.” This ended in 
a serpent dance to the big fairy ring 
when taps were sung. “Right Face” 
executed, and all little Brownies 
marched solemnly by the reviewing 


officers, saluting earnestly, Scouts 
standing beyond the _ reviewers, 


passed a lolly-pop to each surprised 


but delighted child, and in a few 
minutes’ there wasn’t a trace of a 
3rownie left! 

The enthusiasm of these small 
folks, the earnestness with which 
they try to be real Brownies, their 
concentration in the effort, their 


sweet confidence in us, as well as 
their quickness to “Follow the Lead- 
er.” proves that work among the 
Brownies now is a rich field in which 
to work for the physical, mental and 
moral future of our girls and our 
citizens. Brownies’ minds are adap- 
table and easily guided in the right 
channels—ask their mothers! 
ee 8 


THE BRONXVILLE BROWNIES 


A. band of Brownies has come to 
town and they draw a fairy circle 
every Saturday morning in the Kin- 
dergarten room at the Public School 
in Bronxville. When the Brownie 
girls reach ten years of age they may 
become Girl Scouts. They have such 
a good time, and Bronxville is going 
to be even a lovelier place to live in 
because they are here with their little 
deeds of kindness, and little words 
of love. Many years ago the Brown- 
ies were all just kind and merry lit- 
tle elfin men, but a girl wanted to 
join their band, and as Brownies are 
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never selfish, they opened the ring 

and took her in. I have heard it 

was something like this: 

When March had come and melting 
snow 

Made walking hard for high and low 

The Brownies met with little fuss 

A serious question to discuss 


Then one arose and in language clear 
Before them laid the question— 
Shall we receive within our band 
A maiden, who ’tis thought by some 
Was first intended to share our fun 
But by some chance as chances go: 
A mortal maid was made, and so 

It seems to me ‘tis our duty clear 
To straighten things and bring her 

here. 
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BROWNIES 
(Tune: Reuben) 
Brownies, Brownies, we are think- 
ing, 


We have such a lot to do. 

It will surely keep us winking, 

And a-blinking now don’t you. 

Brownies, Brownies. when we're 
older, 

We will be some Girl Scouts, too. 

But to be some loyal Brownies, 


Is the best that we can do. 


Brownies, Brownies, like the Girl 
Scouts, 

We can learn to faithful be. 

We can prove by daily trials, 

We are almost Scouts, you see. 


Lewistown, Mont. 


Ss. 


Gate 4 rg 


be 


_ 








These little Brownies of Elizabeth, N. J., had great fun at their Rally—Read about it on 
this page 


Another cried “she'll spoil the fun 

Girls always do”— 

“Now there you're wrong,” 
did cry, 


And heaved a sentimental sigh. 


a third 


Another spoke up, his lips in a curl 

And said “there’s a mortal calls her 
‘His Brownie girl’ ” 

“His Brownie girl indeed” 
all 

“Our Brownie _ girl,” 
straightway wrote 

Invitations to Brownies, 
mote 

Requesting their presence at a recep- 
tion grand 

To welcome the Brownie girl to the 
band. 


E. D., Commissioner to Sec. 


cried they 
and__ they 


far and re- 





BROWNIES OF RELLPORT, L. I. 

This troop is composed almost en- 
tirely of summer residents, so is ac- 
tive only during the summer months. 
The troop is in charge of Mrs. Al- 
fred Murphy. 

On September ist we gave a play 
called “Mother Goose’s Partv” bv 
which we raised $30. We are send- 
ing 10 per cent of this to head 
quarters as contribution toward the 
extension of Scouting. 

D. P. M.., 
Captain 


The following story with exercises 
will be enjoyed by both the Brownies 
and their Brown Owl. 


THE MILLER 
1. The windmill 


round. 


and 


goes round 


2. The wind whistles through the 
sails. 

3. The miller stands by his door. 
4. The machinery grinds the corn. 
5. The bread rises in the oven. 


6. The family sits down to break- 
fast. 


1. Alternate arm, forward, up- 
ward, sideways and downward 
swinging. 

2. Deep breathing. 

3. Stand at ease. 

1. Running on the spot. Knees 
high. Running on the spot. 

5. Curtsey sitting, three times, 


quickly down and slowly up. 
6. Brownies sit. 
Great Brown OWL. 


—Reprinted from Girl Guide Gazette 
September, 1921. 
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THE CAMP AT GRAVEL POINT 
(Continued from page 11) 


By this time it was eleven o’clock, 
and if the jam was to be made that 
morning it had to be started. Polly 
put the kettle to sterilize the glasses, 
Betty with three aides picked over 
and washed the berries, Phil and 
Mrs. Welles got out measuring cups, 
pans and ladles and the work began. 


aking jam for sale is no joke. It’s 

good fun, but it’s business as the 
girls seemed to realize, for there was 
little talking and joking till many 
glasses of finished jam stood on the 
table away from the fire. 

“We ought to make pretty labels 
to paste on the glasses so we can tell 
which is strawberry and which is rasp- 
berry,” suggested Betty, as, their 
work was all finished, the girls who 
had picked over berries looked with 
pride on the rows of finished jam. 

“Let’s do that this afternoon,” sug- 
gested Polly, “Joe, you can always 
make something pretty, you make a 
design and we'll copy it and Phil can 
make flour paste, I’m sure, and we'll 
fix ’em all up swell.” 

“Where you going to keep ’em till 
we go home?” asked Nan. 

“Better put them in my cellar,” 
suggested Mrs. Welles “of course if 
you were ‘way off in the wilds, you 
could fix up a cupboard where they’d 
be safe and dry, but as my cellar is 
so handy, why bother?” 

At that minute Mr. Welles, his nose 
in the air scenting the luscious smell 
of cooking fruit, came around the 
corner. 

“Something tells me there is cook- 
ing going on,” he said. 

“How queer that you should guess.” 
laughed Jack. 

“Does anything tell me that eating 
is going on?” he added. 

“I should say it doesn’t!” ex- 
claimed Phil, as, flushed and hot, she 
set a last panful of jam on the stove. 

That has to draw the juice and then 
ooil eight minutes and then get 
poured into glasses before the cook 
even thinks of food.” 

“But if it’s any comfort to you,” 
confided Martha, “we'll give you our 
first glass of jam—that’s that one,” 
she added, pointing to a_ beautiful 
ruby colored glass of warm jam. 

“Give it to me?” demanded Mr. 
Welles, “it’s plain you girls are not 
good enough business women to ever 
be worried about your income taxes! 
Give it to me! I'll. buy it if you 
please! And be proud of the honor 


of being your first customer. What’s 
the price?” 

“We don’t know yet,” said Peggy, 
“we'd better figure up.” 
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“That does sound like a good idea,” 
laughed Mr. Welles, “go ahead and 
figure.” 

After a few minutes’ session with 
pencil and paper the girls announced 
that the jam ought to sell for twenty- 
five cents and that a little more than 
two-thirds of that amount would be 
clear profit for the hospital. 

“Good enough!” approved Mr. 
Welles. “Here’s your first quarter. 
And thank you for letting me buy 
the first glassful.” 

That meant appointing a treasurer 
of the jam fund and by the time the 
eirls had the business end of the af- 
fair organized, Phil had the jam off 
the stove and plans for dinner under 
way. 

“How soon may we swim?” asked 
Peggy, who had missed the morning 
sport in the water in spite of the 
shower and the soap scrub. “I'll 
forget how to ride a log if we don’t 
get in today.” 

“You shall have your swim today,” 
laughed Miss Shaw, “don’t worry a 
minute about that. I want to go as 
much as you do. I think we'll be 
through with dinner work by one- 
thirty. That will leave an hour for 
letters or rest and then swimming at 
two-thirty. Plenty of time and sun- 
shine for all the log riding you want 
to do.” 

“T may be around after four,” sug- 
gested Mr. Welles, as the dinner gong 
at the house called him away, “no 
telling, we might think up some 
fun.” 

But as he spoke he little guessed 
what the camp would be doing that 
afternoon, after the swim! 


CHAPTER XXII 
The Wreck on the Northwestern 
HAT do you say that we play 
out that tie for championship 
in doubles?” asked Peggy as the girls 
finished dressing after the swim. 

“Suits me,” replied Martha, “I 
feel awfully peppy so you'd better 
make up your mind you're going to 
get a licking, young lady.” 

“Really, now,” laughed Leslie, 
“vou'll have to play well to beat 
Peggy and me even if you did work 
up to a tie.” 

“Hear that, Nan?” demanded Mar- 
tha, “for that let’s make ’em have 
some love sets.” : 

“Watch us!” agreed Nan. 

“T’d like to see you,” retorted Les- 
lie. 

“It’s plain you children need an 
umpire,” suggested Margy, “methinks 
I'll go along and keep score in the 
interests of fair play.” 





“Come ahead, Marg,” invited Nan, 
“you'll look ornamental at the side 
lines even if you can’t add.” 

“Is that so?” said Margy, “far be 
it from me to remind you of my 
recent mark in math!” 

“Please don't,” begged Nan, 
“far be it from me to remind you of 
my own and I like to avoid painful 
subjects. Get my racket, will you. 
Mart. It’s right by yours.” 

“Come on, let’s go,” said Peggy. 
and she sauntered over toward the 
tennis courts. 

Before the group of girls had gone 
a dozen steps there was a resounding 
crash and brought them to a halt and 
startled everyone within hearing. 

“It’s over there!” exclaimed Peggy, 
“TIl bet it’s a wreck.” 

“Oh, goody, I always wanted to 
see a wreck!” exciaimed Leslie hap- 
pily. 

“Aren’t you ashamed of yourself, 
Les,” retorted Nan, “you talk like a 
murderous wretch!” 

“Which I am not, as you know,” 
replied Leslie. “Only if there is a 
wreck [ want to see it first thing. Do 
you suppose it'll be messy ’” 

“How should I know,” laughed 
Margy and she, along with ilie otivers, 
started running in the diiection of 
the crasa. 


long the path toward the railroad 

they went, up the embankment 
onto the track. 

Sure enough, about three hundred 
vards down the track to the east a 
piled up mass of what appeared to 
he freight cars, lay over the double 
tracks. 

“Miss Shaw, it’s a wreck,” called 
Martha, glancing back to the camp- 
ers who were coming up behind, 
“we're going!” 

“Don’t go too close,” warned Miss 
Shaw. 

“We won't,” replied Martha, “but 
we do want to see everything! Maybe 
we can help.” 

“Pass the word on back to camp,” 
suggested Peggy. 

“Back to camp,” laughed Nan. 
“camp’s here!” And she was about 
right. Nobody had time to actually 
count noses, but apparently every girl 
in camp was running down the track 
not so far behind the first group. 

When they reached the scene of the 
wreck, they found enough excitement 
and damage to suit even Leslie. Many 
questions and some _ observation 
seemed to bring out the fact that a 
train of old cars being hauled to the 
scrap yard some five miles east, had 
some way or other run off the track 
-—cause not as yet known. And this 
had happened right in front of a 











through freight going west. In seme 
miraculous manner, the engineer and 
fireman had escaped, so no one was 
hurt. 

“Of course, I’m glad they’re not,” 
said Leslie, “but wouldn’t it have 
heen lovely if they had and if we 
could have given Firs: Aide and had 
our pictures in the paper! I can just 
see the headlines now, ‘Charming 
young lady gave effective help.’ ” 

“A lot you know about writing 
‘haads’,” laughed Peggy. “You 
ought to work on the Grant High 
News and you'd find out that head- 
lines are no place for adjectives, me 
darling!” 

“And maybe our pictures,” con- 
tinued Leslie, “and a reperter to in- 
terview us.” 

“If that engineer knew the unhap- 
piness he made in your young life by 
saving his neck,” said Margy sol- 
emnly, “no life insurance company 
would give him insurance!” 

“Well, you . seem to 
laughed Nan. 

“Say, girls,” interrupted Polly, 
“maybe they’re going to get a wreck- 
ing train with a thing on a crane 
and everything.” 

“Well, I want to see the thing on 
a crane and everything,” said Margy. 

“Sounds good as a matinee. Let's 
get front seats. If that bank up there 
isn’t covered with poison ivy—and I 
think it isn’t—it would make a grand- 
stand seat.” 

The girls, following Margy’s sug- 
gestion, dashed up the bank, found 
fairly comfortable quarters from 
which they could see everything 
going on the tracks below. They 
saw the flagman run back to get sig- 
nals and another man from the car 
run to the nearest telegraph office, 
i haste down the track to the east, 
where, no doubt, he sent for aid. 

“Ill bet it’s a day before any train 
goes by here,” said Betty, as she 
looked at the mess below. 

“A lot you know about railroad- 
ing,” laughed Polly, “they’ll have 
the track clear tonight.” 

“Tonight!” exclaimed 
“then they'll have to work.” 

“That’s just what they’re doing,” 
suid Peggy. 

“What'll they do with all their 
suburban traffic?” asked Martha, as 
she bethought herself of the many 
trains from the city soon to be due. 

“Heaven knows,” laughed Polly, 
“I’m not a railroad man.” 

“The first suburban express is due 
in ten minutes,” said Martha as she 
glanced at her watch. “They'll have 
to stop it in the village.” 

“Look, girls,” exclaimed Joe, 
“there’s the wrecking train now!” 


know,” 


Leslie, 
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“They got it here pretty quickly,” 
said Leslie. And the suburban train 
was completely forgotten in the in- 
terest made by watching the great 
wrecking car, with its powerful crane 
making a start toward clearing the 
tracks of the wreckage. 


From their same perch above the 
level of the tracks, the girls could 
see everything and yet they were not 
in the least in the way. 

“I think they had it made to order 
here for us,” commented Peggy, as 
she realized how much they were 
able to see. 


Others besides themselves found 
the hill a point of vantage, too, and 
ere long they had plenty of com- 
pany. 

But it wasn’t till Martha heard a 
woman behind her say, “How we'll 
ever get clear to Wheaton is more 
than I know!” that any of the Scouts 
really noticed the many people 
around them. 

“Will you look up the track?” 
suddenly exclaimed Nan, as she hap- 
pened to notice the changed view off 
to the east. 


While the girls had been absorbed 
in the working of the wrecking train 
right in front of them, things had 
been happening at the end of the 
great freight. The first west-bound 
suburban express had arrived; had 
been stopped just before it came up 
to the freight. No doubt many of 
its passengers were along the crowds 
which now lined the tracks. Behind 
it stood another suburban train and 
still further away could be seen an- 
other train, just coming to a stand- 
still. 

“Wasn't it thoughtful of me to pro- 
vide a wreck for you to watch,” said 
Mr. Welles’ voice, and the girls turned 
to see him standing by them. 

“Those people seem to think it 
would be thoughtful of the railroad 
to get them home,” laughed Martha, 
“one woman just asked me if I knew 
where to get a machine to drive to 
Wheaton—I must look like a gar- 
age.” 

“T wish I looked like a garage— 
anything as rich as that!” said Polly. 
“A Johnny on the spot garage would 
make a young fortune in this crowd 
of hungry-wish-I-was-home folks.” 

“Why turn down a fortune?” asked 
Mr. Welles. 

“Turn it down?” exclaimed Polly, 
“Me? You don’t know me, Mr. 
Welles! If our own car was here 
Little Polly would be the busy one 
running folks around at fifty per.” 


“Listen to the lady,” said Mr. 
Welles, “when she knows perfectly 
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The following idea came from Lin- 


coln, Mass. Tue AMERICAN GIRL 
feels sure that other localities will 
like to try it out. 

The Lincoln scouts cooked baked 
beans in their bean hole and sold 
sometimes as many as thirty or forty 
quarts every Saturday. The beans 
proved to be such a success that after 
a few weeks the scouts built an oven 
and added brown bread to their list. 
A new departure that they tried 
later also proved to be an enormous 
success and a great drawing card for 
the scouts’ regular customers. This 
was the making of plum cakes or 
puddings in little tins that they 
bought for the purpose, especially 
contrived for the steaming process. 

Directions for Baking in a Hole, 
which have been taken from “Camp 
Cookery,” by Horace Kephart, are 
given below. 

Dig a hole in the ground, say 
18x18x12 inches. Place kindling in it, 
and over the hole build a cob house 
by laying split hardwood sticks 
across, not touching each other, then 
another course over these and at right 
angles to them, and so on till you 
have a stack two feet high. Set fire 
to it. The air will circulate freely, 
and the sticks, if of uniform size, 
will burn down to coals together. 
Soak and parboil the beans and pork, 
pour off the water, gash the meat with 
a knife, spread half of it over the 
bottom of the pot, drain the beans, 
pour them into the pot, put rest of 
pork on top, add salt, pepper and mo- 
lasses. Place pot in beanhole, bake 
all night, being careful that there 
are not enough embers with the ashes 
to burn the beans. 

Beans baked in this way are deli- 
cious and you are sure to find a mar- 
ket for them—then, watch the money 
roll into your treasury! 





Don’t forget “The Girl 
Scout’s Thanksgiving” by Jo- 
sephine Daskam Bacon—for 
sale at Nationa] Headquarters 
for 4c each. 
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well I have two cars in the garage.” 

“But they’re not mine,” a 
Polly. 

“Is she a good driver, Miss Shaw?” 
asked Mr. Welles. 

“If my judgment is worth any- 
thing, I'd say she was a fine one,” 
said “Miss Shaw. 

“Then how would you like to take 
my car and be a chauffeur for an 
hour?” asked Mr. Welles. 

“And make more money for the 
hospital fund,” asked Polly eagerly, 
her eyes shining with sudden excite- 
ment. 

“Sounds good, only you'd better 


not loose much time,” agreed Mr. 
Welles. “Anybody else here a good 
driver?” he added. 

“Les and Jack both drive.” sug- 
gested Martha. 

“Then they may take turns,” said 


Mr. Welles, “and Polly shall have 
the big car first because she started 
the idea. Martha, go with them so 
Tom knows it’s all right. Let Polly 
have the big car and you girls flip a 
penny for the jitney. Then in an 
hour you can have a grand change. 
A little speed, girls,” Nan warned 
them, for as treasurer of the jam 
fund she had hopes of getting w ealth 
for the troop. 

Polly needed no urging. As soon 
as Mr. Welles finished his directions, 
she had started on a run for his home 
and reached the garage before the 
other girls caught up with her. By 
the time Martha arrived to tell Tom 
that the cars were to be sent out. 
Polly had the big car in the driveway 
and the engine chugging for the get- 
away. 

“Would you take passengers for 
Wheaton, Mart?” she asked as 
Martha ran up to the car. 
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“I'd take near by ones first if you 
can,” advised Martha, “you can 
charge fifty for a short run and make 
more.” 

“Unless you load up a whole car 
for Wheaton at a dollar per” sug- 
gested Jack. 

“Would that be profiteering?” sug- 
gested Martha, “sounds like a good 
deal.” 

“That’s less for the distance than 
Chicago taxi rates,” Leslie reminded 
her, “and there’s something allowable 
for the convenience of having us 
around.” 

“And then we want to figure mile- 
age so we can pay Mr. Welles for 
the gas we use,” said Polly. “Mart, 
will you look at that speedometer 
there? I can’t see it from here. Write 
it down so there’s no mistake. Wish 
me luck, everybody!” And she was 
gone. 

A half a minute later Jack dashed 
off behind her in the jitney that was 
used for supplies. 

“Tl be back in an hour and you'll 
get your turn then, if Polly isn’t back, 
Les,” she called as she turned east 
and made for the crossing. 

“I wish I could drive!” exclaimed 
Tips, longingly, “they ll have a bush- 
el of fun to say nothing of the experi- 
ence.” 

Her wish was echoed by every girl 
there, for it sounded mighty jolly to 
he driving wrecked suburbanites over 
the country. 

Till long past the regular supper 
hour the girls watched the wreck. 
Then, as the tracks were nearly clear. 
pangs of hunger got the better of 
curiosity and the Scouts turned for 
camp. 

Jacqueline and Tom, in the garage, 





reported that the girls had been in 
once and that Leslie was now driving 
the big car and Polly the jitney. 

“And they're doing a wonderful 
business!” exclaimed Jack. “I took 
in twelve dollars myself and Polly 
had more. The way she packs in 
that big car would make you sit up 
and take notice. 

“I know Polly has a good head,” 
said Martha loyally, “that’s what I 
know.” 

At that minute the two cars turned 
in to the yard and the campers ran 
pellmell to get the latest news. 

“Eighteen-fifty, for mine,” shouted 
Polly. 

“Twenty-five for 
Leslie. 

“Girls!” exclaimed Nan, “can you 
add that high? Sounds as though 
we had been robbing a bank!” 

“Sounds as though we had been 
working you mean,” laughed Leslie, 
as she ‘wiped her dirty face. “With 
all that rain the other day I thought 
it never would be dusty again! 

“But think!” exclaimed Martha, 
rapturously, “think of all the money 
we have! We can buy goods to sew 
and give cash when we want to and 
everything! Isn’t it just too won- 
derful for words!” 

“While you're thinking,” said 
Polly, trying her best to make her- 
self heard above the happy hubbub, 

“please do try to think that we 
haven't had any supper!” 

“You poor child,” exclaimed Phil. 
“cirls, let’s raid the cupboard and 
sive "em a spread!” 


said Polly, “* 


mine!” shouted 


“Um-my!” the motion 
is carried! 


(To be continued ) 
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The Girl Scouts Mountain Series 


By LILLIAN E. ROY 


— 


CIRLSCOUTS 
DANDELION CAMP 


@ 


LILLIAN E.ROY 


LLL L 


An interesting series of. books for girls, of ad- 
venture and camp life, written in conformity with 
the rules and regulations of The Girl Scout Or- 
ganization. Three volumes, 12mo., cloth, illus- 
trated and with beautiful colored wrapper. 


GES RO et Se ONE OD ese Pte ha EE: Net $1.00 














I—THE GIRL SCOUTS OF DANDELION CAMP 


The many activities which center around the making and the enjoying of a 
mountain camp, spiced with the fun of a lively troop of Girl Scouts, make this 
first book of the series a necessary introduction to the complete enjoyment of 
the others. The charm of living in the woods, the changes in housekeeping 
methods, the fun of building rustic furniture, of learning woodcraft of all sorts, 
of adventuring into the unknown, and of having the unknown adventure into 
your midst—added to the more ordinary problems of commanding resources to 
provide for all the fun and frolic, combine to make a busy and an exciting 
summer, 


2—THE GIRL SCOUTS IN THE ADIRONDACKS 


Having the range of one mountain only made the Girl Scout Troop mountain- 
hungry, so they managed to get to the Adirondacks for their next summer’s va- 
cation. Going by auto through the varied country they met their usual quota 
of adventures. New scenery, more and bigger and steeper mountains, new prob- 
lems of camping, association with a neighboring camp of Boy Scouts, and a long 
canoe trip with them through the Fulton Chain, all in the setting of the mar- 
velous Adirondacks, bring to the girls enlargement of horizon, new development, 
and new joys. Nor does their mettle go untested, for a hotel fire endangers life 
and makes demands upon their knowledge of emergency tactics. 


3—THE GIRL SCOUTS IN THE ROCKIES 


Again the mountains call loudly to Dandelion Troop, and the Girl Scouts 
content themselves with nothing less than the Rockies. On horseback from 
Denver through Estes Park as far as the Continental Divide, climbing peaks, 
riding wild trails, canoeing through canyons, shooting rapids, encountering a 
landslide, a summer blizzard, a sand storm, wild animals, and forest fires, the 
girls pack the days full with unforgetable experiences. Against the back- 
ground of Nature’s grandeur and antiquity the delights packed into a single 
summer stand out vividly. 


GEORGE SULLY & COMPANY 


373 Fourth Ave., 
New York City 

















W HY not give your Scout Friend a gift that will 
last all the year? Something that will come 
to her each of the twelve months. 
1 Christmas gift! 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 


A Magazine for Girl Scouts and Girls who 
love Scouting 


A regular 12 in 


Sold at 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
189 Lexington Avenue New York City 


$1.50 per year 








GIRL SCOUT MOUNTAIN SERIES 
By Lituian E. Roy 

The Girl Scouts of Dandelion 
Camp is the first book of the series 
and deals with a troop of Girl Scouts 
who are anxious to go camping and 
finally have their desire fulfilled. 
They have such an exciting summer 
that they wonder how they had ever 
been happy before! 

The Girl Scouts in the Adiron- 
dacks—This story is a continuation 
of camping of the same troop of Girl 
Scouts—only this next summer they 
go to the Adirondacks and take a 
canoe trip! Every Girl Scout will 
enjoy that part especially. 

The Girl Scouts in the Rockies— 
The very next summer the Girl 
Scouts take a trip on_ horseback 
through the Rockies, climbing moun- 
tains, shooting rapids in a canoe, and 
have, perhaps, the most exciting va- 
cation of all. 

These books may be obtained from 
your bookstore or from the publish- 
ers, George Sully & Company, New 
York City, for $1.00 each. 

PATSY CARROLL AT WILDER- 
NESS LODGE 
By race Gordon 

Every Girl Scout will enjoy this. 
charming little book. 

Patsy Carroll and her three friends. 
have the most thrilling adventures at 
Wilderness Lodge in the Adiron- 
dacks. 

This is the first of a set of books. 
about Patsy and her friends. 

The book may be obtained at your 
bookstore or from Cupples & Leon, 
New York City, for $1.50 net. 
JANE ALLEN OF THE SUB TEAM 

By Edith Bancroft 

Jane Allen lived on a ranch—and 
leved it. She didn’t want to go to 
college one single bit—but her father 
told her she must—and she was like 
a Girl Scout in this, “she obeyed or- 
ders.” Perhaps, because she was 
such a “good scout,” was the reason 
that she had a fine time and became 
one of the best players on the basket- 
ball team. 

Published by Cupples & Leon of 
New York City—price $1.50. 

NATALIE, A GARDEN SCOUT 

Natalie didn’t like the idea of liv- 
ing on a farm, but when she found 
that her friends could come with her 
and that they could actually have 
their own garden, she became quite 
happy. And later, when they got 
settled and formed a Girl Scout 
Troop she grew to love it. Every 
Girl Scout who reads this book will 
find it a great help in winning her 
“Gardener’s badge.” This book may 
be obtained from your book store or 
from The Nourse Company, 114 East 
23d Street, New York City. 
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1. WEBB BELT - 55c. 3. SCOUT KNIVES 

2. WHISTLE - 20c. No. 1 Four Blade [$1.50 
No. 2 Two Blade 1.00, 

i | 
“A REAL FIRST AID KIT” 

4. IODINE ANTISEPTIC PEN 

\ handy device by which Iodine can be 5. COTTON 

rerting Same sucky saat for == Din BANDAGE = 8, ADHESIVE TAPE 

painting slight wounds. With extra 7 2.0& BANDAGE (36 inches ) 


wicks this pen can be used indefinitely. 


Price with Pouch $1.25 
NATIONAL SUPPLY DEPARTMENT - 189 Lexington Ave., New York- 
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We make what we sell. Buy direct and save half. 


JOSIE $ 
TAMS 


Made ofall wool feit, 
trimmed with ribboa and 
smart bow. Elastic in 
band, to fit any size. 
Made in any color. 


Colors — Black, Blue, 
Brown, Red. 

We pay postage, C.O.1) 

toc. extra. Money re- 

tunded if not satisfactory 


G. CRITERON CAP CO., 157 W. 2lat St., N. Y. City 
With each Tam you buy we show you how to get one FREI 
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NABISCO 


Sugar Wafers 


They impart an added 
touch to any beverage. 
They blend superbly 
with any ice or sherbet, 
and enhance the lus- 
ciousness of any fruit. 
In turn— 


ANOLA 


Sugar Wafers 


harmonize as deliciously 
with NABISCO. Their 
chocolate flavored lay- 
ers, centered with 
creamyfilling, add charm 
to many a refreshment. 
So with — 


RAMONA 


Sugar Wafers 


Thesechocolate-flavored, 
cocoanut-filled wafers 
have no rivals but the 
other two. A pantry 
supply ofall three is wis- 
dom. Sold in the famous 
In-er-seal Trade Mark 
package. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COMPANY 





Lightning 
CARTOONIST’S BOOK OF SECRETS 


STAGE CHALK TALKS. Over 
100 trick drawings, comic evo- 
lutions, religious and patriotic 
sketches, applause-getting pat- 
ter; Complete Course $1.00. 
Samples 10c. Satisfaction guar- 


anteed. 
Sailor ArtistChris 2925 Euclid Kansas City, Mo. 


BRIGHT GIRLS WANTED 


everywhere to help me extend my private 
orange trade. Want nothing but honest en- 
ergy and your parents’ permission. and- 
some income sure. Send credentials with an- 
It’s a very pleas- 





swer to this for free plan. 
ant and easy one. 
GEO. E. ANDREWS 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 








A COLLEGE GIRL 
(Continued from page 6) 

vet. In the sevond plece I should 
have to be sure. I couldn’t live from 
hand to mouth, on a chance. it mey 
do very well for a genius, bu: it won't 
do for me,” she spoke qu::kiy, and 
«linost angrily, ~s if she were justi- 
fying herself to somebody behind 
Miss Williston. 

“I have lived all my life in com- 
fort. I can’t starve in an attic just 
for a diploma. And then—oh, it’s 
impossible.” 

She turned her head away and 
talked low, as if to herself. Miss 
Williston listened with hushed 
breath, fearing to lose a word. 

“You see,” said Nell quickly, “it’s 
all up with the family. They have 
kept it from me because I hate money 
matters. I don’t understand them. 
And they thought they could get me 
through. But they can’t. So I’m just 
going home. I can’t teach—I loathe 
it. Besides, I haven’t studied any- 
thing with a view to teaching—oh, 
why,” and she turned and stared at 
the senior as if just conscious of 
what she was saying, “why do I tell 
this to you? I must be crazy. I—” 

“Because,” said Clara Williston, 
quietly, “because I am just the one 
to tell it to. Do you mean to say, 
Miss Gray, that for the lack of five 
hundred dollars you are going to lose 
your last year?—for that and noth- 
ing else?” 

“Yes,” said Eleanor, dominated 
utterly by this rich nobody, “yes, 
just that.” 

“Then,” said Miss Williston, “then 
I say that it is absurd, and that you 
shan’t do it. I can do very little at 
college, but I can—” 

“My dear Miss Williston,” said 
Eleanor, icily, “I do not in the least 
understand you. I hardly know you, 
and—” 

“Oh, but you do understand me; 
you must—you shall!” cried Miss 
Williston, and Eleanor saw that she 
was flushed, and that her eyes shone 
like stars. “Listen to me! I have— 
oh, Miss Gray, when I think of how 
little it would mean to me and how 
much to you! Please, please do it! 
Just think, only five hundred dollars! 
I have two thousand dollars a year. 
I am ashamed of it, truly I am, 
but I have it for what I please—just 
exactly what I please. No: you 
shan’t get up yet. See, see how it 
is with me! All my four years here, 
what have I done? Nothing. I’ve 
got through well enough, but that’s 
all. I’ve made some friends. but not 
many. The only two girls I really 
loved here were very poor, and they 
were awfully proud and they were 
afraid that because I was the richest 











KEEPS FURNITURE 
LOOKING NEW 


Don’t let grime, smoke stains, 
finger marks and scratches, make your 
furniture look old before it’s time when 
3-in-One will keep it new looking all 
the time. 

Dothis: Wring out acloth in cold 
water. Acd a few drops of 3in-Onc. 
Wipe furniture, wringing out cloth 
frequently. Dry and polish with a 

woolen cloth or a cheese cloth, rubbing 
always with the grain of the wood. 
This removes unsightly marks and 
stains, and brings again the first new, 
beautiful look. Also use 


3-in-One oil 


to make a fine dustless duster. Or 
oil your sewing machines with it. 
Rub it over bathroom fixtures and 
os how clean they look. 3-in-One 
is sold in drug, grocery, hardware, 
housef Seraiehng and ee 












oz., 25c. If your dealer 
does not a these, we 
will send you one by parcel 
post, full of 3-in-One Po 30c. 


FRE E-—A generous 
sample of 3-in-One 
and the 3-in-One 
Dictionary. 

Write 
today. 








m@ Three-in-One 
Oil Co. 

Broadway, New York 
MAKE HEAP INDIAN FIRE 


A stunt every boy and girl, hunter, hiker 
and camper should know. Make fire by rub- 
bing wood together. THE MYSTERIOUS 
INDIAN TRICK MADE EASY. A combina- 
tion of oak, cedar,.maple, hickory and bass- 
wood. Guaranteed to make fire in 30 sec- 
onds. Ask any Indian or Scout. Packed in 
strong box and mailed post-paid for $1. West 
of Mississippi, $1.25. 

ee be pa. cuipe 20 Sten & Sates 
goods, minerals and geological specimens. 


DNOUNCRAFT PRoDocTION Ca. 00 ConnectealS. BUPPAL®, ALY. Dept. 
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BULBS 


For The Window Garden 


Paperwhite Narcissus! Flowers white with 
yellow stars, sweet scented. Bloom in 6 
weeks in shallow bowls, pebbles and 
water, or in pots with soil. One, 10 cts.; 6 
40 cts.; 12, 75 cts. 


Wonder Crocus. 2 kinds, lavender and 
blue with golden base. Bloom 10 days 
after planting in water or soil. 4 for 30 
cts.; doz., 75 cts. 

Roman Hyacinths. Alabaster bells, sweet, 
ring in the New Year if planted now; 
water or soil; one 15 cts.; doz. $1.50. 

Freesias “Purity.” Lily of the Valley of 
the Cape of Good Hope. For culture in 
pots. Bloom in January. 6 for 30 cts.; 
doz., 50 cts. 

Oxalis Pink. White, lavender; 
winter. Fine for Hanging Baskets. 
cts.; 12 for 50 cts. 


bloom all 
5 


All on hand now! Can be delivered at 
once. Sure to bloom. Order early with 
cash. 

Lilies of the Valley from Cold Storage; 
bloom 3 weeks after planting. Mailed 
after November Ist. 3 for 40 cts.; 6 for 
75 cts.; 12 for $1.35. 


Our bulbs are guaranteed to bloom. Are 
delivered free in the U 


Herrmann’s Seed Store 
140 E. 34th St., near Lexington Ave., N. Y. 
2 Blocks from “Girl Scout’”’ Headquarters 











CAN GIRL 


girl in college—oh, it was dreadful. 
And I shall go and leave nothing be- 
hind me—nothing. If I could feel 
that I had given you to your class— 
to the college—for a year, I should 
be so happy! I should even think 
that I was of some use! Oh, let me! 
Let me feel that I’ve really done 
something! 

Eleanor looked at her curiously. 
She was almost in tears. Her hands 
held Eleanor’s tightly, and she was 
evidently deeply in earnest. 

“It would mean so little to me— 
so little!” she begged. “And yet it 
would be so much for the class! And 
they would never-know—never would 
know—but I should know, and I 
should know that I’d done something 
for them and that I wasn’t just one 
of those poor useless girls that drift 
into college and then drift out agai». 
and don’t count—either way! 

Eleanor felt strangely touched. 
“Why, how you care!” she said, won- 
deringly, “how you care!” 

Miss Williston drew a long tremu- 
lous breath. “Care!” she cried, 
“you don’t know how we care, we 
poor, mediocre ones! Do you think 
that because we couldn’t write > noem 
to save our lives, and are nS™er pro- 
posed for office and don’t for the best 
of reasons, edit the Monthly. that 
we don’t want to do these things! Oh, 
if I could only have my father hear 
the things said about me that are 
said of you every day! If I could 
only feel that I was to the class what 
you are!” 


“The class don’t like me,” said 
Eleanor abruptly. 
“They admire you, and if you 


wanted to, you could be liked very 
very much indeed,” said Miss Willis- 
ton. “I always thought that you 
didn’t care to have us like you!” 

There was a pause. The girls 
were drifting back to the houses, 
one by one. The stars were well out, 
and Miss Williston’s face seemed 
white, now, in their light. 

“Do you really care for the things 


they say about one here,” asked 
Eleanor. 
“Care,” said Miss Williston again, 


“of course I care. So do you. But 
you don’t need to care. You're sure 
of them. You know what you can 
do. And through you I can do the 
only thing I ever could do—and I 
go in June. Oh, Miss Gray, only 
tive hundred dollars! I could put it 
in the bank to your account, and that 
would be the end of it. And you 
could pay me back whenever you 
pleased, if you wanted to. For I 
suppose you wouldn’t let me—” 
“No,” said Eleanor, “I wouldn’t. 
An hour ago I should have said that 
the whole thing was impossible.” 
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—ENTERTAINMENT PROGRAMS— 
Producing Amateur 
Entertainments 
By HeEten Ferris 
Descriptions of Stunts; Programs, 
Musical, Dramatic and Otherwise ; and 


Suggestions for the production of 
smoothly running performances. 


Every Troop, Club or Social Group, 
planning an entertainment, needs it. 


$2.50 at any bookshop or from 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 
N. Y 


681 Sth Ave., 








When writing to Advertisers 
kinaly mention THE AMERICAN GIRL 











THE 
CAMP 
AT 
GRAVEL 
POINT 


By Clara 
Ingram Judson 


Now published in book form. 
If you have enjoyed reading 
it in THE AMERICAN GIRL, 
get it today for your own li- 
brary or as a Christmas gift 
for some friend. To order 
a copy, sign and mail the 
blank to your bookseller or 
to the address below. 





For the enclosed $1.75, please 
send me a copy of The Camp 
at Gravel Point, by Clara In- 
gram Judson, handsomely 
bourd and illustrated. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 
4 Park St., Boston 
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Stamp collecting is a 
fascinating hobby. 
Try it. 





BARGAIN PACKETS 


50 British Colonials, 15c.; 100 British Colo- 
nials, 30c.; 25 French Colonials, 25c.; 75 
Foreign and” Colonials, 12c.; 200 Foreign 
and Colonials, 24c.; 50 Hungary, 18c.; 100 
Hungary, 36c.; 50 War Stamps, 36c.; 50 
Scandinavia, 18c. 


Remit by notes or stamps. 
UNUSED BRITISH COLONIAL FREE 
with every issue of Philatelic Scraps; in- 
teresting articles, competitions, etc. Just 
the paper for beginners and medium col- 
lectors. 36c. per annum. Start a new issue 
collection NOW, 


BROOKS AND EDWARDS 


43 Edmund Street Camberwell, England 















DIFFERENT STAMPS ! 

2 from 2 DIFFERENT E 

COUNTRIES to approval ” 

applicants only. Send two cents postage. 300 

different stamps, 45c.; 500 all different, $1.00; 

100 Br. Colonies, 40c.; 100 West Indies, $1.25; 

100 different Africa, 75c.; 100 all different C. 

America, $1.00; 100 different South America, 
80c. Price lists free. 

UNIVERSAL STAMP CO. 
Mt. Clemens, Mich. 





10c.—NEW EUROPE PACKET—10c. 
New approval customers and dealers. Will 
catalogue over $1.00. Best Stamps! No 
junk! Only one to a customer. 2c. postage. 
Guaranteed surprise! 
OLD COLONY STAMP CO. 
19 La Grange St., Boston 











FREE! Sectional Loose Leaf Postage 


e Stamp Album at the rate of 8 
pages each month given with 
subscription to our monthly 
Journal. Send two-cent stamp for prospectus. 


UNITED STAMP CO. 


140 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill 








LIECHTENSTEIN 
FREE 

Twenty-seven unused Liechtenstein No. 32 to 
No. 46 and No. 201 to No. 212, for the names 
of two reliable applicants for my high-class 
approvals. 

Newfoundland Nos. 81, 82, 86, 104 and 105, 
used, for First Order of Approvals. References 
Absolutely Required, 

HARRIET MICHAEL 
8 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





60) Different New and Used Stamps 

China, India, Canada, France, etc. 
Combination Perforation Gauge, Millimetre 
Scale and Ruler, and Price List to applicants 
for DIAMOND DUST APPROVALS sending 
reference and 12 cents. A good stamp free 
if you mention American Gir! Red Diamond 
Stamp Co., Dept. H.P., 3824 Juniata, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 








FREE—10 WAR STAMPS 
Send reference for medium priced approvals. 
50 different foreign, 10c.; 50 War and Neurope, 
25e. 
G. A. HEGENBARTH, 
848 Cornelia Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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“But now?” said Miss Williston, 
quickly, “but now?” 
“But now,” said Eleanor slowly, 
“now—oh, never say again that you 
are one of the ‘mediocre ones!’ No 
one who can make so disagreeable 
and proud a girl as I accept kind- 
ness from a stranger as gratefully as 
I do from you—” 
But she did not finish, for Miss 
Williston leaned toward her and 
kissed her. 
“I thank you,” she said, simply, 
“now I can hold up my head again. 
I have done something for my col- 
lege! I am something more than 
Clara Williston, that well-dressed 
girl. And before Eleanor could 
reply, she had slipped away. 
Eleanor lay back in the hammock 
and looked at the stars. A strange 
peace came to her, and she realized 
for the first time how unhappy she 
had been. Slowly the great bell 
struck eight. The lights came up in 
the great shadowy buildings. Only 
the seniors and a few lazy under-class 
girls filled the hammocks around her. 
“I live here. This is where I be- 
long!” she thought happily, and 
smiled to herself. 
A year more to work and plan 
and get ready in! A year more in 
the place she—yes, the place she 
loved! Across the campus came a 
row of seniors, arms twined about 
each other, eight abreast. 
“Where, oh, where are the 
seniors? 

Where, oh, where are the 
seniors ? 

Where, oh, where are the 
seniors? 

Safe, now, in the wide, wide world!” 

There was a sad little ring to the 
old tune, and Eleanor wondered if 
they were sorry. 

“Safe, now, in 
world!” 

That doesn’t mean me,” she said, 
happily, to the hammock pillows. 
“That doesn’t mean me!” 


THE END 


grave old 
grave old 


grave old 


the wide, wide 


LOVEY’S BURGLAR 
(Continued from page 13) 

There was a dead silence. Not a 
zirl spoke. All waited for the noise 
of a fearful struggle, or for Helen’s 
assurance that everything was all 
right. 

“Helen,” Becky called, agonizing- 
ly. 
" Silence. 

“Helen!” 
shouted again. 


The terrified girls 
Everything was as 


quiet as when she had listened with 
them from the court. 

“It’s something so horrible that 
she’s fainted,” Flo pronounced. 
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Good things are waiting 


for you here. Read 





carefully. 
5 Ibs. for Parcel Post 


PEANUT S $1.00 Prepaid 


Have you tried those delicious Virginia 
Peanuts yet? Fresh from the peanut belt 
of Virginia to you. Roast them as you 
need them; serve them hot, fresh and crisp 
and enjoy their FULL FLAVOR. 

Our cooking recipe (sent with each bag) 
tell how easily they are roasted in your 
own oven, 
3-lb. bag No. 1 Va. Shelled Peanuts, $1.00; 
3-lb. bag Extra Large Va. Peanuts, $1.00; 
5-Ib. bag No. 1 Spanish Shelled Peanuts, 
$1.00; 5-lb. bag Unshelled Select Va. Pea- 
nuts, $1.00. 

_ Highest quality, prompt service and sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 

ORDER TODAY a bag of these wonder- 
ful nuts and see how real Virginia Pea- 
nuts taste. 

HOWELL PEANUT SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. “A” Suffolk, Va. 





LIBERIA FREE! 


Two dandy picture stamps from this pop- 
ular country to all approval applicants 
sending a good reference and two cents 
postage. I sell you what you need at 
reasonable prices. My _ eternal motto: 
“Service and _ satisfaction.” 


ROYDON E. LANCASTER, Nelsonville, O. 











GIRL SCOUTS! 
Try my approval sheets at 50 per cent 
discount. All good stamps, no cheap 
trash. Also packets of every country 
at all prices. I also have approval 
cards of fine high grade stamps at net 
prices. They can’t be beat. Price lists 
sent with orders. 

EARL BONETT 
486 Hancock St. Springfield, Mass. 














100 GENUINE STAMPS 
All Different 


A Real Bargain for 10c. 
P, C. KUNKEL, 
Richford, Vt. 











GIRLS 


Why not earn some money selling— 
“SMILE ON” 


30c. 
The “Glad” song with Blue Bird title page 
and other songs 
Write for particulars to 
MISS C. L. SUMNER, B.S., Pd.B. 
Norwood, N. Y. 





We will print your name on 35 linen cards 
in script type for 20 cents. A novelty card 


case free. Our cards make handsome holi- 
day presents. Representatives wanted 
everywhere. Outfit free. 


JOHN W. BURT 
Coshocton, Ohie 


IF YOU WILL 


Send me an envelope your name and address 
plainly written on it and place a 2c stamp 
in the upper right hand corner, I will send 
you a set of stamps that will be an ornameat 
to your collection. 


E. T. PARKER 


BETHLEHEM, PA. 


























The 


Smiser Game Board? 


The newest, great- 
est, up-to-date, fas- 
cinating, and at- 
tractive game on 
the market today. 
For the children or 
the grown ups. Be 
the first in your 
neighborhood to 
own a Smiser board. Makes the 
finest and most appreciative Xmas 
gift. Give a Smiser party and be the 
talk of your friends. This wel! pol- 
ished 16-inch board together with all 
hooks, rubber rings and full direc- 
tions, sent postpaid for only $1.00, or 
write for free information. 
THE SMISER MFG. CO., 


Dept. D 1900, Penn. Ave., N. W. 
Washington, D. C 











TALKO-PHOTO RECORDS 


Will play on any talking machine. 
Hear an intimate telk by Mary Miles 
Minter, William Russell, Gloria Swan- 
son, Anita Stewart, Mildred Harris 
Chaplin, Bert Lytell, Mae 
Send $1.00 for 4 records. 
at 50c each. 


Murray. 
You can sell 
Your profit $1.00. 


A. C. ROESSLER 
37 South 8th St., Newark, N. J. 








Ask Your Storekeeper For 


STOVINK 


THE RED STOVE REMEDY 
Manufacturers: 
Johnson’s Laboratory, Inc. 
Worcester, Mass. 








BOYS & GIRLS EARN XMAS MONEY 
Send for 50 sets of our famous XMAS 
SEALS, STAMPS, ETC. Sell for 10c a 
set. When sold send us $3.00 and keep two 
dollars. We trust you, Don’t delay. Write 


today. 
NEUBECKER 


961 E. 23rd St. Dept. 39. Brooklyn, N. Y. 














BOYS AND GIRLS CHRISTMAS MONEY 
Send for 25 XMAS PACKAGES. Each pack 
containing 48 assorted Xmas seals, Cards and 
Tags. Sell for 10c. each. When sold send us 
$1.50 and keep $1. We trust you. 

XMAS CARD CO., Dept. 30, Beverly, Mass 








GIRL SCOUTS 
Have You Seen the Lady Jane Christmas 
Card Series? 

Upon receipt of $2.00 I will send you 25 
beautiful Christmas cards ranging in price 
from 5c to 25c. For $1.50, 20 cards; for $1.00, 
15 cards, postage prepaid. The Lady Jane 
series will give you the finest collection of 
Christmas cards on the market. ORDER AT 


ONCE 
MRS. C. W. UPSON 
234 West Park Avenue Mansfield, Ohio 








GIRLS 


Tricks, jokes and puzzles—get our big cat- 
alogue first. 


AGENTS SUPPLY HOUSE 
Dept. G. S. 8. Binnewater, N. Y. 
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“He’s gagged her. Help me, some- 
body. I’m going up. Give me that 
revolver.” Becky Adams snatched 


the gun and prepared to go to the 


aid of her room-mate. 


“Stay close to the edge, so we can 
see you,” Lovey begged, and the doz- 
en or so frightened girls besought 
her to tell them immediately what 
was up there. 

She began her climb, the useless, 
unloaded revolver hampering her 
movements. She drew herself up. As 
she peered over the edge, a little 
gasp—whether of astonishment or 
terror the watchers did not know— 
escaped her. There was the sound of 
a stifled exclamation, then she disap- 
peared from sight. Silence again 
settled down over the scene. 

The girls were wild. They were 
afraid to go for Miss Hemingway be- 
ccuse they knew they had been break- 
ing rules, but they all felt that their 
classmates were in some kind of 
danger. In vain did they call. No 
answer came from the two who had 
disappeared. Only, after some mo- 
ments of quiet came the sound of 
something falling. The girl with the 
electric torch, flashing it about, 
found the revolver, lying at Lovey’s 
feet. 

“Well, there’s somebody up there,” 
lovey said. “If two of us go up at the 
sume time, one ought to find out what 
the trouble is. And some others of 
vou better go to the foot of the trap- 
door.” She had taken command, 
and the other freshmen, most of them 
too frightened to think, obeyed her 
commands. 

She picked out Shaeffer as the girl 
to climb with her. They were both 
to start at the same time and so got 
ready at windows thirty feet apart. 
That would prevent the burglar if 
there was only one, from silencing 
beth of them. 

Shaeffer’s head surmounted the 
coping first. As soon as she looked 
over, she began laughing. Lovey, 
clambering over an instant later, 
echoed her. 

“T thought so,” she cried, “but you 
had me frightened for a little while. 
Still, I figured that when there was 
excitement without the Hammond 
Twins being around to share it, it 
must be because they were causing 
ag 

“What is it?” demanded the girls 
still in the court. 

“Just Margaret Hammond,” Shaef- 
fer called down. 

There was a chorus of exclama- 
tions “Scaring us like that! Some- 
thing ought to be done to her.” 

a thought I recognized that lock 





Plays! 
Plays! 


We have the newest and 
most attractive as well as the 
largest assortment of plays in 
the world, as well as the most 
popular plays for girls only. 

Send a two-cent stamp for 
our new catalog _ describing 
thousands of plays. 

We have just published the Girl Scout 
play, 

“The Taming of Horrors’ 


which originally appeared in THE AMER- 
1cAN Girt. The price is 30c. per copy. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
28-30 W. 38th St. 


New York City 
RECITATIONS 


BEST (ix, 


Elocution and Physical Culture Books 


EDGAR S. WERNER & CO. 
11 East 14th Street New York City 








PLAYS 
SKETCHES 
MONOLOGUES 
PANTOMIMES 











For Boy Goonte, Cam p Fire Girls, 
For the Home or Schoo! Koom, 
Dialogs, Speakers, Monolo; 
as wd Orgning Choruses an 
9 Recitations, 


Drills. Drills. How to Stage a to Stage a Pan Make- ba talogue Free. 
Dept. 67 


f, 8. DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, CHICAGO 














SiN Ano wumoen in CLASS 
Either pin illustrated made with any 3 letters 
) and 2 ficures, one or two colorsename!l. Silver 
plate, 20¢ ea., $2.00 doz. Sterling s'lver, 400 
| om» $4.00 doz. Write for new catalog. 
BASTIAN BROS. CO. 
396 Bastian Bidg. 


PINS AND RINGS 
FOR GIRL SCOUT CLUBS 


Made to order from special designs in gold, 
sterling and plate. 


Send for catalog. 
Cc. K. GROUSE Co. 
1 Bruce St., NORTH ATTLEBORO, Mass. 


Rochester, a. Y. Dave 














GIRLS—FOR FUN OR PROFIT STUDY 
Quickly taught almost 


VENTRILOQUISM oryone ac Nome: "En: 


tertain and surprise your friends. Many Geo 
W. Smith students are on the professional 
stage. Small cost. Send TODAY 2c. stamp 
for particulars and proof, 
GEO. W. SMITH 
Room M-229 


125 N. Jeff. Ave. Peoria, Ill. 


"No Paste NEEDED g 


kodak 
in albums 
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Manufacturers since 1869 of 


Neckerchiefs 

Middy Squares 

Middy Ties 

Windsor Ties 
for camps and schools in many 
colors and qualities including 
the best silk and mercerized 
cotton grades. 
These may be purchased from 
The Girl Scout Supply Dept. 

(See Price List) 


Contracts solicited. 


STANTON BROTHERS 
14 E. 22nd St. New York City 








Girl Scouts 
Listen 


HEN in Scranton, remember we 

are sole agents for Girl Scout 
equipment. We are serving Girl Scouts 
just as we have been serving your brother 
Boy Scouts for years and years. 


SAMTER BROS. CO. 


SCRANTON, PA. 


At GIMBEL’S 
Philadelphia } 
Girl Scouts Will Find 


—Uniforms and Equipment of 
all kinds, for one girl or for an 
entire Troop. And a prompt 
and helpful Service — a Girl 
Scout Lieutenant is in charge. 
who will take a personal inter- 
est in your particular require- 
ments. 


GIMBEL BROTHERS 
Scout Service 


Philadelphia 











LOCKHART 


PIRAL PUTTEES 


Patented 





, » ‘“Regular”’—Officers’ size 
r > » *Scout”’—Girls’ size 
At Your Scout Dealer 
or Write 
195 Broadway 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mfrs. to the Govt., Military 
Schools and Organizations 


rt 
< 
K 
ue 
A 


Made in U. S. A. 








Girl Scouts, 
Attention! 


E want you to know that this store 

is official headquarters for Wash- 
ington, and when you come in for Scout 
Apparel or equipment, you will find a 
royal welcome. 


The Hecht Co. 


7th St., at F Se., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





A GIRL SCOUT 
SEES and HEARS 


Lend Us Your - on and Ears 
an 
We Will Improve Them 
The Guide to Nature 


Subscription $1.50 per year. 
Sample Copy 15c. 
EDWARD F. BIGELOW, Editor 


ArcAdiA 
SOUND BEACH CONNECTICUT 














on the trapdoor,” they heard Lovey 
say, “but what was the big idea?” 

Then Margaret’s voice was heard 
for the first time. “Oh, a little ex- 
citement. I was sure the Stone House 
girls started their burglar story to 
reuse some interest and when I heard 
you brave ones talking I decided to 
try to stir you up a bit and try you 
out. That was why I locked the 
trapdoor before I came down to din- 
ner. I knew that then you would 
have to sleep in the court.” 

There was the sound of tramping 
on the roof, and the girls, running in- 
side, met Helen and Becky and the 
others coming down the trap. When 
Margaret, the last one to appear, 
reached the foot of the ladder, they 
seized her and hustled her along the 
hall. They paused before a door, 
and, throwing it open, dragged her 
into the bathroom. 

There several others were waiting, 
and eager hands caught her just as 
she was. in pajamas and wrapper, 
and almost before she was aware of 
what was happening, she found her- 
self in the bathtub almost full of 
cold water. 

“Thought you would stir us up?” 
they laughed holding her down when 
she tried to squirm out. “When peo- 
ple catch a burglar, they always put 
him in the ‘cooler,’ don’t they? Well, 
yeu stay here and cool down a bit.” 

THe Enp 


BRONX, N. Y. 

During the spring months, the 
socuts of the Bronx made dresses for 
the Abbey Day Nursery, assisted at 
the Bronx Woman’s Bazaar, by hav- 
ing a candy booth, brought cigarettes 
and candy to the Polyclinic and Se- 
ton Hospitals. All our Children’s 
Societies and Nurseries were recip- 
ients of scrap-books, made by the 
girls of the various troops. 








PASS YOUR SEWING TEST BY 


Making Your Own Uniforms at Home and—Save Money 








Size 10 
Long Coat ....... $3.00 
Short Coat & Skirt 4.50 
Skirts, Extra .... 1.75 
Bloomers ........ 1.75 








With our “Ready to Sew” garments any Girl Scout can make her own uniform in a 
“Jiffy” and have one that fits better, looks better and is better. Material all cut out. Illus- 
trated charts and complete instruction with each garment. 


Prices of Ready To Sew Uniforms 


12 14 16 18 
$3.00 $3.00 $3.00 $3.00 
4.50 4.50 4.50 4.50 
1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 
1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 


With each ready to sew garment the necessary buttons and G. S. 


lapels are given FREE 


Manufactured by George M. Laub, Richmond Hill, N. Y. 


ON SALE AT GIRL SCOUTS, Inc., 


38 40 42 
$3.50 $3.50 $3.50 
5.00 5.00 5.00 
2.25 2.25 2.25 
1.75 1.75 1.75 


189 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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GIRL SCOUT UNIFORMS 


KHAKI HAT 
$1.50 
| 

all sizes 
HEAD SIZE 
el nae dkednnesesvmewustl 6K” 
BI  lsncccsnccvesscccscseed 6% 
BG lncccccccvecccocessoncs 7 
0” gawéeneeeias 7% 
a giles ake me eae er 7% 
meek (C#tdivenuutcnwiwcwwssenve 7% 
BG lsenncvnccccececesseces 7% 
WE  nunntecnneenicccsnicen 7% 
BR lndowecensaccecensesess 7% 
Be  lPswccdbnncesececannresa 7% 
IG lcd ciccccnntnecccoccesced y 








LONG COAT 
READY MADE 


2 ee $4.00 
ee ae OF Oc. deesens 4.50 


READY TO SEW 


























SHORT COAT AND 
SKIRT SUIT 


Reapy MApDE 
—  - | gg Serer $6.00 


Slee 3B OS GB... «0 icscds 7.00 


READY To SEW 


Git 20 06 Phi sc cciceses 3.00 Sit 20 WW Wis viccssas 4.50 
ye Ee are 3.50 : 2 een 5.00 
RAINCOAT RAIN CAPE 
; ’ P Girl Sizes 6 to 16 $7.00 

Girl Sizes 6 to 1€ $6.00 Tunior Sizes 13 
Juniors 15 to 19 8.00 ORD -<xiacuen 10.50 





Officia! — List of Flags 


AMERICAN FLAGS 


TROOP FLAGS 











Size MATERIAL PRICE 
— 4 sr (Size used with small Troop Flag) -- or Price Price For 
t. SS Ere Tre rT YT kT Tee eee ce 3.5 : ; 
4x6 EW os oc vetesaccdasceene anes esses 4.50 S1zE MATERIAL EacH  LetTEeRING 
3x5 ft., 8% inches, U. S. Gov. Size........ 2+ SO 
See ees 22x36 in. Cotton and Wool.....$2.50 10c p.. letter 
Ss 
I 1 with it <l ee €: 0 SUSE WO: ccdsicdesscscccs 6.35 1c“ “ 
_ettered with an MORHUS. lc. 3 conaaatisue $1. 
sore Jj , . 3x5 ft. Cotton and Wool..... 5.00 lic “ 
STAFFS Sener ae 735 be“ 
DESCRIPTION Oe WI oa cnicnntceaiarn 9.10 20¢ “ “ 
ect. 0 US re, 4.90 < . 
1in. x7 ft. Joluted with Soeer....-.........- 3.40 Sem POE, OOF DE cs occusisecensxesawe 75¢ 
PE CIE snc cc cainsevabrwnkssecissxecarsas 2.50 Morse Code Flags ....cccccccccesessscssces each, 60c 











—— . ==! 

















The AMERICAN GIRL 














N EK W 


A Girl Scout Sweater 


ALL WOOL, CLOSELY KNITTED 
Color—Olive Drab 





MIDDY—SKIRT—BLOOMER 


Khaki middy, sizes 10 to 42.............cscscccssscersceressseeeseees $1.75 
Khaki skirt, sizes 10 to 42 
Khaki bloomers, sizes 10 to 42.............:cccccssscssesseeeeeeeeees 2.25 


The middy and skirt or bloomers have been approved by 
the National Standards’ Committee as especially suitable 


Official for camps and outdoor wear. Official 
Middy and Skirt Middy and Bloomers 
(Please Order by Size) 





National Supply Department 


(GIRL SCOUTS) 


189 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
New York City 




















